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Preface. 

IF  a  book  does  not  explain  itself  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  explanation  in  a  preface,  and,  if  it  does 
explain  itself,  a  preliminary  elucidation  is  superfluous. 
I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  to  give  here  a  synopsis  of 
the  following  pages ;  yet  there  are  certain  things  about 
them  which,  lest  misconceptions  should  arise,  it  is 
advisable  I  should  state. 

The  desire  to  write  on  the  young  artists  of  the 
nineties  of  last  century  came  to  me  a  long  time  ago, 
and  at  first  I  intended  no  more  than  an  appreciative 
essay.  But  gradually,  as  I  pondered  on  these  young 
men,  I  realised  that  they  were  something  more  than 
a  brilliant  and  interesting  group,  and  that,  in  reality, 
their  output  constituted  a  distinct  secession  from  the 
art  of  the  previous  age.  It  is  in  this  light,  then — as 
seceders — that  I  have  chiefly  dealt  with  them ;  and 
now,  while  confident  that  I  have  not  over-praised 
their  achievement,  I  feel  that,  owing  to  the  structure 
I  have  chosen  for  my  book,  I  have  possibly  thrown 
too  much  into  the  shade  that  period  from  whose 
traditions  the  men  of  the  nineties  broke  away,  and 
have  suggested  a  feeling  of  scorn,  on  my  part,  for  the 
art  of  the  Swinburne  era.  Should  this  impression 
arise  it  is  erroneous,  for  the  said  era  commands  my 
keen  veneration,  and  if,  in  these  pages,  I  have  been 

ix 


too  severe  on  its  limitations,  this  was /merely^  done 
with  a  view  to  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  praise- 
worthy factors  in  the  work  of  the  subsequent  genera- 
tion, and,  more  particularly,  such  of  these  factors  as 
demonstrate  secession. 

My  book  does  not  purport  to  say  everything  about 
a  single  one  of  the  men  cited  therein,  does  not  pretend 
to  furnish  adequate  studies  of  any  of  them  ;  and  I  have 
tried  throughout — with  what  poor  results  I  am  only 
too  well  aware — to  enact  the  part  of  impressionist, 
sacrificing  details  with  a  view  to  giving  greater  force" 
to  my  message.  This  is  the  case  even  as  regards  the 
actual  names  mentioned,  for  these  are  not  supposed 
to  form  a  list  of  all  the  good  artists  working  in  the 
nineties,  and  my  attempt  has  been  to  marshal  chiefly 
the  salient,  and  to  give  only  such  names  as  really  aid 
my  book's  primal  intention.  Of  course  personal 
tastes  have  strongly  influenced  the  selection  made, 
but  for  this  I  make  no  apology. 

I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  editors  of 
The  Glasgow  Herald  and  Scotia,  both  of  whom  have 
courteously  allowed  me  to  here  revive  matter  which 
I  formerly  contributed  to  their  respective  papers ; 
while  I  must  thank  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Crackanthorpe,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  and 
also  my  friends  Miss  Yeats,  Mrs.  Rothenstein,  and 
Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson,  for  to  all  of  these  I  am 


indebted  for  valuable  help  in  connection  with  my 
book.  To  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  I  likewise  owe  much, 
and  it  is  with  feelings  of  singular  pride  that  I  now 
acknowledge  the  splendid  friendship  he  has  shown 
me  these  many  years  past. 

W.  G.  BLAIKIE   MURDOCH. 

\ 

NORTH  BERWICK, 

January,  1911. 
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Prologue, 
i 

"  /i  GES  are  all  equal,  but  genius  is  always  above 
^~\_  the  age."  So  writes  Blake,  and  a  kindred 
statement  is  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  in  his 
recent  book,  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry  ; 
for  he  there  declares — paradoxically,  considering  his 
title — that  there  was  never  such  a  thing  as  a  move- 
ment in  the  arts,  never  an  artistic  campaign  to  which 
the  term  movement  may  be  applied  "  in  the  usual 
historical  sense,  or  with  the  definiteness  with  which 
we  say,  for  example,  the  Tractarian  or  the  Agrarian 
movement." 

Largely  true  as  these  statements  are,  both  of  them 
admit  of  provisos.  First  principles  in  aesthetics  are 
of  course  perennial,  and  to  a  great  extent  our  artists 
to-day  are  striving  just  as  strove  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  while,  furthermore,  it  is  axiomatic  that,  would 
a  poet  or  painter  do  good  work,  he  must  be  individual, 
and  not  merely  a  factor  in  a  group.  But,  though  it 
is  thus  true  that  the  man  of  genius  is  perforce  above 
his  age,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  usually  modified 
thereby,  and  is  often  essentially  a  product  and  ex- 
pression of  his  own  particular  time.  And  it  is  also 
the  case  that,  ever  and  anon,  a  wave  of  artistic 
impulse  rises  as  if  by  an  incantation,  and  sweeps 


through  the  land  like  a  fiery  cross,  calling  not  one 
but  many  men  to  action,  and  begetting  not  just  a 
blossom,  but  rather  a  crop  of  splendid  work.  Granting, 
then,  that  the  groups  flourishing  at  separate  periods 
are  prone  to  be  different  from  each  other,  and  are 
apt  to  be  modelled  by  contemporary  circumstances, 
may  one  not  rationally  refer  to  the  activities  of  these 
separate  groups  as  movements  ?  And  allowing  that, 
in  divers  cases,  art  has  suddenly  come  more  as  a  new 
constellation  than  a  new  star,  surely — if  only  for  the 
sake  of  convenience — one  may  reasonably  hail  the 
rise  of  such  a  constellation  by  the  aforesaid  term. 

It  is  strange  that  Blake  and  Mr.  Symons  should  have 
denied  the  occurrence  of  movements,  for  the  former 
writer  was  part  of  an  upheaval  regarded  at  the  time 
as  iconoclastic,  while  the  latter  was  a  strong  factor  in 
a  period  of  activity  which,  besides  reflecting  some  ele- 
ments foreign  to  the  immediately  preceding  age,  was 
of  a  distinctly  warlike  nature.  To  study  this  warlike 
period  is  the  object  at  present,  but,  to  understand  it 
aright,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  briefly  the  Blake  era, 
and  also  those  exactly  subsequent.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
only  advisable  but  indispensable  to  do  this,  for  the 
movement  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  misunderstood ;  and  it  was  not,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  said,  a  step  towards  novelty,  but  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  return  to  the  ideals  which  were  pre- 


valent  in  that  momentous  age  about  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  It  expressed  an  inevitable  backward  swing 
of  the  pendulum,  and  was  chiefly  a  small  repetition 
of  what  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  so  aptly  called  the 
Renaissance  of  Wonder  ;  or  at  least,  if  unworthy  to 
be  called  a  repetition  of  this,  it  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance thereto. 


II 

THE  execution  of  Charles  I.  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to 
artistic  activity  in  England,  for  now  the  sceptre  was 
held  by  Puritanism,  and  this  is  the  sworn  enemy  of 
sesthetics.  It  must  be  conceded  that  Milton,  and  a 
few  other  singers  of  the  day,  belonged  to  the  Crom- 
wellian  herd  ;  yet  generally  speaking  the  latter  hated 
literature  and  painting,  and  their  antipathy  is  well 
illustrated  by  their  act  in  dispersing  the  murdered 
king's  collection  of  pictures.  The  Restoration 
changed  this  state  of  affairs,  freeing  pen  and  brush 
from  active  persecution ;  but,  albeit  beneficial  in  that 
way,  the  coming  of  the  Merry  Monarch  really  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  downward  step  in  English  art. 
The  second  Charles's  reign  produced  some  good 
craftsmanship  and  architecture,  while  it  begot  the 
portraits  of  Lely,  and  gave  birth  to  many  fine  minia- 
tures, above  all  the  incomparable  ones  of  Samuel 


Cooper ;  but,  save  for  Bunyan  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  a  few  precious  lyrists  of  whom  the  best 
was  the  lovable  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  period  yielded 
little  vital  work  in  literature.  Of  course  Milton 
forms  a  glorious  exception  to  this  statement,  but  his 
voice  was  stilled  fourteen  years  after  Charles's  coming, 
and  thenceforth  Augustanism  was  virtually  supreme 
for  many  years.  It  gripped  even  so  great  a  man  as 
Dryden,  and  truly  that  writer — more  than  any  other 
— shows  the  evil  temper  of  the  time  ;  for  did  he  not 
propose  making  a  pantomime  of  Paradise  Lost?  was 
he  not  one  of  those  who  held  that  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  were  too  rough  and  natural  ?  and  did  he 
not  employ  himself  in  rendering  their  works  more 
genteel  ? 

The  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  in  1689  made  matters 
no  better,  and  till  well  into  the  reign  of  George  II. 
the  bulk  of  artists  were  only  craftsmen.  Thanks 
partly  to  the  Jacobite  risings,  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  was  the  golden  age  of  Scottish  Gaelic  poetry, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  Irish-writing  bards 
added  many  gems  to  their  crown.  But  Alasdair  Mac 
Mhaigstir  and  Seagan  Claragh  Macdomhnaill  were 
prophets  with  no  honour  save  in  their  own  remote 
lands,  and  while  they  were  engaged  on  real  poetry — 
the  one  in  Moidart,  the  other  in  County  Clare — in 
England  and  lowland  Scotland  it  was  at  his  peril  that 


a  writer  forsook  the  regime,  and  expressed  genuine 
emotion  in  simple  phrases.  A  fine  poet  like  Collins 
could  not  procure  so  much  as  justice,  and  his  tiny 
volume  of  Odes — at  first  refused  by  Dodsley — dropped 
still-born  from  the  press  when  eventually  published 
in  174.7.  The  author  consigned  nearly  the  whole 
impression  to  the  flames,  yet  his  courage  in  publishing 
at  all  had  effect  ;  for,  as  Swinburne  points  out  in 
one  of  the  best  of  his  essays,  it  made  straight  the  way 
for  fierier  spirits. 

In  France,  just  before  the  time  of  Collins,  a  move- 
ment had  begun,  its  chief  originator  being  Antoine 
Watteau.  Very  French  as  his  work  frequently  is,  this 
artist  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Frenchman  ;  for 
he  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  and  that  town  was 
originally  part  of  Flanders,  and  was  not  acquired  by 
France  till  1677.  Owing  to  this  fact  of  his  birth, 
Watteau  had  early  opportunities  of  studying  Teniers, 
and  other  painters  of  domestic  subjects,  and  accord- 
ingly — when  he  came  to  the  Paris  of  Louis  XIV. — it  was 
with  distinctly  Flemish  tastes  that  he  was  imbued.  It 
was  thus  inevitable  that  he  should  hate  the  artificiality 
and  fiction  which  then  characterised  French  painting, 
and  these  he  soon  began  to  destroy.  "  None  has 
surpassed  him  in  love  of  nature,"  says  de  Banville ; 
and,  though  that  statement  may  be  exaggeration,  the 
fact  remains  that  Watteau,  though  sometimes  fanciful, 


loved  and  practised  the  realism  natural  to  his  race, 
while  he  showed  Le  Brun,  and  other  French  painters 
of  the  day,  that  the  deities  of  Olympus  were  not  the 
only  fit  themes  for  pictures,  and  might  advantage- 
ously be  replaced  by  the  quaint  types  of  the  Italian 
comedy. 

The  seed  thus  planted  soon  came  to  flower.  For 
Watteau  was  followed  by  Rousseau,  and  other  writers 
eager  for  freedom,  alike  for  man  and  for  art ;  and  now 
in  England  rose  Cowper,  deficient  in  emotional  capa- 
city, yet  aiding  the  movement  by  utilising  homely 
subjects.  He  was  followed  by  Blake,  who  waged  war 
to  the  knife  with  tradition ;  while  after  him  came 
Burns,  who  brought  back  the  love-song  to  Britain,  and 
who,  besides  dealing  with  the  actual  circumstances  of 
his  life,  however  matter-of-fact  and  sordid  these  might 
be,  courageously  used  a  straightforward  and  natural 
style  instead  of  the  pompous  diction  which  had  long 
been  rampant.  Burns  was  followed  by  Morland, 
loving  and  painting  the  farmyard  and  the  stable ; 
while  after  him  came  Wordsworth,  propounding  and 
demonstrating  the  excellence  of  simplicity.  The  year 
of  that  poet's  birth  likewise  brought  Beethoven  to  the 
world,  and  through  him  the  conventions  which  had 
shackled  music  under  Mozart  were  cast  away,  and  the 
reception  of  Schubert  and  Chopin  made  possible. 
Wider  and  stronger  grew  the  impetus,  and  soon  poets, 
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painters,  and  composers  were  at  one  in  holding  that 
art  must  have  a  basis  of  human  passion,  and  that  to 
enslave  it  with  laws  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  science.  This 
conviction  was  accompanied  by  another,  for  now — 
partly  owing  to  the  French  Revolution — there  arose 
among  many  men  a  distinct  aversion  to  the  romantic 
past  as  subject-matter  for  aesthetics,  and  instead  it  was 
felt  that  the  artist  should  look  to  the  romance  of  the 
present  for  his  material.  The  exact  reverse,  it  is  true, 
must  be  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  then  he  was  only 
partially  in  touch  with  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder; 
or — is  it  more  reasonable  to  say  ? — he  was  the  best 
fruit  of  a  separate  activity,  to  wit  that  which  emanated 
from  the  genius  of  Macpherson  and  Chatterton,  and 
the  publication  in  1765  of  Percy's  Reliques. 


Ill 

So  fine  an  upheaval  as  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder  was 
practically  bound  to  wane  after  a  while.  Is  it  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  in  England  it  waned  during  the 
beginning  of  Victoria's  reign  ? 

In  his  remarkable  novel,  The  Sands  of  Pleasure, 
Mr.  Filson  Young  calls  the  early-Victorian  years  "a 
period  of  digestion,"  and  his  words  are  only  just;  for 
the  age  was  one  in  which  men  were  more  inclined  to 
sleepily  obey  than  to  question  traditions,  while  it  was 


a  commercially  prosperous  time,  and  therein  English- 
men began  to  prate  of  being  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
doubtless  forgetting  that  the  phrase  was  a  Napoleonic 
taunt.  If  we  may  trust  Lady  St.  Helier's  recent 
book,  Memories  of  Fifty  Tears,  the  early  Victorians 
were  not  quite  so  icy  and  moral  as  they  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been ;  yet  in  the  matter  of 
outward  forms  they  were  exceptionally  prudish  and 
sedate,  and  the  temper  of  the  generation  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  feminine  addiction  to  crinolines, 
and  by  the  practice  of  playing  cricket  in  tile  hats. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs — so  much  artificiality,  and 
so  much  curbing  of  nature — was  bound  to  have  an 
enervating  effect  on  assthetics,  and  this  is  seen  par- 
ticularly in  the  graphic  arts.  In  painting  the  early 
Victorian  years  were  markedly  sterile,  for  the  great 
Georgian  painters  had  passed  away,  and  at  first  few 
rose  to  worthily  fill  their  places.  Crome  had  been 
dead  for  sixteen  years  when  Victoria  acceded,  while 
the  very  year  of  that  event  saw  the  death  of  John 
Constable,  true  child  of  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder. 
Three  years  later  Nasmyth  and  Thomson  of  Dud- 
dingston  died,  and,  of  the  painters  these  left  behind 
them,  comparatively  few  were  at  all  excellent  save 
Bough,  Foster,  Cox  and  Turner.  The  last  (who  can 
scarcely  be  called  Victorian,  for  he  lived  only  fourteen 
years  in  the  queen's  reign)  certainly  had  plenty  of 
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blood  in  his  veins,  but  most  of  his  contemporaries 
were  anaemic  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that — at  a 
time  when  Allan,  Frith,  Winterhalter  and  Landseer 
were  patronised  by  royalty — rewards  and  praises 
should  have  been  heaped  on  the  abortions  of  such 
futile  workers  as  Maclise  and  Etty,  Faed,  Duncan 
and  Goodall,  Fettes-Douglas  and  John  Pettie. 

As  regards  the  literature  of  the  period,  Victoria's 
reign  can  scarcely  claim  Landor,  for,  though  he  lived 
twenty-five  years  after  the  queen's  accession,  his  life's 
work  was  really  done  contemporaneously  with  Shelley's 
and  Byron's ;  yet,  even  setting  him  aside,  one  is 
confronted  with  the  great  names  of  George  Eliot, 
Charles  Reade  and  the  Bronte's,  Carlyle  and  Browning, 
Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold.  The  existence  of 
these,  then,  denotes  the  age  as  having  done  infinitely 
more  in  writing  than  in  painting ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that,  at  this  time,  ansemia  in  literature  was 
alike  sadly  in  evidence  and  greatly  admired.  Doing 
much  which  is  beautiful,  Carlyle's  achievement  was 
nevertheless  as  .much  scholarly  as  artistic  ;  and  a 
kindred  limitation  attaches  to  Arnold,  who,  though 
he  wrote  a  few  lovely  and  thoroughly  human  things, 
rather  tended  to  show  himself  impassible  by  his 
crusade  on  behalf  of  culture,  and  by  his  strictures  on 
Shelley.  Tennyson,  again,  wrote  the  majority  of  his 
best  poems  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  and  it  was 


Reserved  for  the  Victorian  period  to  read  the  laureate 
at  his  worst — a  worst  which  forms  a  lower  level  than 
has  ever  been  reached  by  so  great  a  poet,  and  suggests 
nothing  so  much  as  the  clink  of  teaspoons  and  the 
accents  of  the  vicar.  But  if  Tennyson,  the  greatest 
poet  of  his  day,  was  often  lacking  in  ruddy  human 
blood,  how  much  more  lifeless  were  many  other 
famous  early-Victorians — notably Trollope and  Lytton, 
Tupper  and  Wilkie  Collins  —  none  of  whom  seem 
ever  to  have  experienced  emotion,  and  all  of  whom 
are  now  virtually  consigned  to  merited  oblivion.  And 
passing  to  consider  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  one 
detects  in  them  also — despite  their  enormous  powers 
— the  failings  inevitable  in  the  literature  of  "a  period 
of  digestion";  for  Dickens  stooped  often  to  a  sen- 
timentality which  recalls  the  Adelphi  drama,  while 
Thackeray  never  reached  great  heights  of  passion, 
and  dealt  greatly  in  mere  photography  of  petty  details. 
It  should  be  noted,  too — as  a  further  sidelight  on 
the  outlook  of  the  crinoline  age — that,  while  Dickens 
received  a  wealth  of  deserved  support  from  his  own 
generation,  many  of  his  readers  blamed  him  as  being 
too  fond  of  truth,  and  not  sufficiently  genteel.  They 
held  that  he  should  exercise  a  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  drawing-room  table,  and,  in  consonance 
with  their  theory,  they  turned  lovingly  to  the  sorry 
moralisings  of  Kingsley  and  Ruskin. 
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The  year  1851  is  memorable  as  having  seen  the 
publication  of  Lavengro,  and  the  beginning  of  Keene's 
superb  work  for  Punch ;  while  about  this  date 
there  arose  in  painting  Walker  and  Pinwell,  Millais, 
Leighton  and  Albert  Moore,  and,  in  black-and-white, 
Houghton  and  Sandys,  Tenniel  and  du  Maurier. 
But  it  is  scarcely  these  who  illustrate  the  artistic 
capacity  and  temper  of  the  mid-Victorian  age,  and 
its  representative  men,  its  real  giants,  were  the 
brilliant  Chelsea  group  who  rose  during  the  sixties 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now  this  group  did  so 
much  which  is  admirable,  and  they  are  all  so  fascin- 
ating as  personalities,  that  one  is  naturally  shy  of 
criticising  them  ;  and  yet,  hard  as  it  is  to  say  it,  must 
one  not  own  that  these  men  justify,  in  some  degree, 
the  statement  that  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder  flagged 
under  Victoria  ?  Read,  for  a  moment,  in  Meredith's 
dialogue.  Is  it  not  couched  more  often  in  Mere- 
dithese  than  in  the  vernacular  f  Take  the  characters 
of  Morris.  Do  any  of  them  palpitate  with  life  ?  Or 
open,  even  at  random,  the  early  work  of  Swinburne 
and  Rossetti.  Is  not  the  diction  far  too  rich  and 
flowery  ?  and  what  would  have  been  said  of  it  by  that 
great  poet  who,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
declared  there  should  be  no  difference  between  the 
language  of  prose  and  verse  ? 

But  in  another  respect  these  men  were  far  from 
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the  ideals  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth,  for,  though 
Swinburne  and  Rossetti  waged  battle-royal  with  pru- 
dish public  opinion,  the  group  yet  showed  themselves 
in  love  with  the  conventional  idea  that  the  palpably 
beautiful,  the  evidently  romantic,  are  the  right  field 
in  which  to  find  subject-matter  for  art.  It  was 
Tennyson,  chiefly,  who  caused  them  to  imbibe  this 
superstition.  It  was  not  till  1859  that  he  published 
'The  Idylls  of  the  King,  but  long  ere  that  he  had  written 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Morte  d* Arthur,  Sir  Galahad,  and 
other  fine  poems  dealing  with  armoured  knights  and 
lovelorn  maidens.  Now  the  Chelsea  group,  though 
often  mentioned  as  the  laureate's  contemporaries, 
were  in  reality  his  juniors  by  several  years.  He  was 
the  poet  they  chiefly  read  in  the  impressionable 
period  of  youth,  and  this  resulted  in  that  romantic 
movement  which  begot  Sister  Helen,  The  King's  Tragedy, 
the  Arthurian  poems  of  Morris,  and  the  various 
Swinburne  poems  and  plays  on  historical  and  mytho- 
logical themes.  It  must  be  granted  that  these 
beautiful  romantic  works  were  very  different  from 
those  of  kindred  tenor  made  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  advent  of  Collins,  for  the  new  poets  realised 
that,  in  the  poem  on  antique  topic  as  in  that  inspired 
by  the  passing  hour,  imagination  and  fire  were  at 
once  possible  and  necessary ;  yet  it  may  surely  be 
said  that,  throughout  the  period  dominated  by  the 
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genius  of  Swinburne — that  is,  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  last  century — a  deal  of  good  poetry  was  prone  to 
be  remote  from  current  life,  and  consequently  to  be 
lacking  in  human  interest.  It  inclined,  besides,  to 
be  deliberately  poetical,  deliberately  an  art,  and  its 
makers  were  more  apt  to  gaze  backwards  than  to  look 
actually  around  them. 

One  finds  kindred  characteristics  in  the  graphic 
arts  contemporary  with  Swinburne.  In  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  the  genuine  artist's  outlook  was 
unknown,  being  submerged  in  that  of  the  craftsman  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  highest  branches  of  aesthetics 
failed,  but  architecture  and  craftsmanship  had  their 
golden  age.  This  was  blighted  by  the  accursed  rise 
of  machinery  about  the  date  of  Victoria's  accession, 
and  for  a  while  the  applied  arts  sank  to  the  lowest 
level  they  have  ever  known  ;  but  with  the  coming  of 
Morris  a  change  was  made,  for  now  again  there  rose 
a  cry  for  beauty  in  articles  of  daily  use,  and  conse- 
quently the  handicrafts  were  exhumed,  while  it  was 
seen  that,  would  their  practitioners  be  in  any  way 
successful,  they  must  sedulously  study  the  old  achieve- 
ments. Now  this  deliberate  aiming  at  beauty  was 
good  in  the  applied  arts,  and  in  those,  indeed,  no 
other  modus  operandi  will  ever  win  salvation  ;  yet  did 
not  the  theory  tend  to  be  baneful  to  painting,  giving 
it  a  limitation  much  akin — so  far  as  kinship  can  exist 
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between  two  wholly  different  arts — to  that  character- 
ising the  literature  of  the  period  ?  What  one  naturally 
thinks  of  as  the  salient  trait  of  painting  in  the  Swin- 
burne period  is  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  but, 
though  the  occurrence  of  this  reminds  that  the  famous 
painters  of  the  day  strove  loyally  to  follow  nature, 
they  strove  thus  only  where  technique  is  concerned. 
And,  as  regards  the  outlook  they  generally  expressed, 
among  many  of  them  there  is  seen  a  tendency  to 
love  the  past  better  than  the  present,  to  handle  the 
obviously  beautiful,  and  to  essay  the  fanciful  at  the 
expense  of  realism.  Rosetti's  Found  makes  an  excep- 
tion which  comes  instantly  to  mind,  but  no  one  is 
likely  to  say  that  this  canvas  really  typifies  its  artist's 
genius,  nor  to  deny  that  his  best  works  are  Astarte 
Syriaca  and  the  like.  These,  and  the  pictures  of  a 
kindred  nature  by  men  who  clustered  round  Rossetti, 
were  excellent  in  many  ways,  and  were  welcome  an 
hundredfold  after  the  awfulness  of  Etty  and  his 
herd;  yet  the  pre-Raphaelites,  by  the  mere  nature  of 
their  subjects,  showed  themselves  far  from  the  ideals 
of  Watteau,  Morland  and  Constable. 
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The  Men  and  the  Movement, 
i 

A  NUMBER  of  new  voices  began  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  English  art  about  1880,  and 
about  this  time  a  deal  of  novelty  was  introduced — 
novelty,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  good  artistic  work  is  ever 
novel.  In  literature  there  arose  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Henry  James  and  George  Gissing,  while  not  long 
after  them  came  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Shaw.  In 
painting  there  arose  Messrs.  Sargent  and  J.  J. 
Shannon,  while  about  the  date  of  their  advent  there 
dawned  on  Scotland  the  splendid  sculpture  of  Mr. 
MacGillivray.  At  this  time,  also,  Mr.  McCunn  began 
to  enrich  Scottish  music  ;  while  during  the  eighties 
Wilde  commenced  to  publish  poems,  delivered  in 
America  his  momentous  lectures  on  ^Esthetic  Phil- 
osophy, and  founded  in  England  what  is  popularly 
called  the  ^Esthetic  Cult.  Other  significant  events 
of  the  said  decade  were  the  starting  in  Glasgow  of 
The  Scottish  Arti  Review  which  frankly  encouraged 
novel  work,  and  the  beginning  in  Edinburgh  of 
The  Scots  Observer,  which  eagerly  welcomed  any 
departure  from  tradition,  and  whose  editor,  W.  E. 
Henley,  wrote  many  good  poems  manifesting  an 
outlook  distinctly  different  from  the  outstanding  one 
of  the  Swinburne  period. 
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The  foregoing,  however,  do  net  greatly  concern 
us  now.  Granting  that  Henley  came  as  a  novelty,  if 
not  even  as  an  iconoclast,  he  was  Saxon  by  all  his 
affinities,  and  the  real  departure  from  the  Swinburne 
period  was  made  by  men  who  were  less  English  than 
French  or  Celtic.  A  similar  disability  kept  Mr. 
Kipling  from  being  dans  le  tnouvem£nt\  Mr.  Shaw 
had  little  in  common  therewith,  for  he  was  never  an 
artist  for  art's  sake ;  while  as  for  Mr.  Bridges  and 
Gissing,  the  former  is  largely  Elizabethan  by  tem- 
perament, while  the  latter's  technique  savours  some- 
what of  early- Victorian  traditions.  In  fact  the 
eighties,  if  they  have  a  distinct  character,  were  a  time 
of  transition,  a  period  of  simmering  for  revolt  rather 
than  of  actual  outbreak  ;  and  it  was  in  the  succeeding 
ten  years  that,  thanks  to  certain  young  men,  an  up- 
heaval was  really  made.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in 
speaking  of  the  movement  of  the  nineties,  to  ask  for 
much  latitude  as  regards  application  of  the  date ;  for 
the  activity  began  almost  exactly  in  1890,  while  it 
ended  almost  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  throughout 
this  decade,  many  of  the  greatest  mid- Victorians  were 
still  at  work ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
one  of  them,  George  Meredith,  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  young  men  and  their  heroic  campaign. 
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II 

IN  1889  Mr.  Symons,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  sounded  a  revolutionary  note  with  his  first  book 
of  verse,  Days  and  Nights;  while  two  years  later 
John  Davidson  issued  a  work  characteristic  of  the 
new  outlook,  In  a  Music-Hall  and  Other  Poems.  Soon 
the  call  to  action  found  response,  and  soon  divers 
groups  of  young  workers  were  proving  their  mettle. 
One  of  these  clustered  round  Mr.  Yeats,  who,  aged 
only  twenty-five  in  1890,  wrote  in  that  year  that 
"  A  true  literary  consciousness,  national  to  the  centre, 
seems  gradually  to  be  forming.  .  .  .  We  arc  pre- 
paring, likely  enough,  for  a  new  Irish  literary  move- 
ment .  .  .  that  will  show  itself  in  the  first  lull  in 
politics."  His  words  came  true,  for,  owing  largely 
to  his  own  first  published  book  of  poems,  The  Wander- 
ings ofOisin  (1889),  young  Ireland  was  now  induced 
to  look  lovingly  at  Celtic  myth  and  lore  ;  and  from 
this  awakening  there  sprang  the  writings  of  Lionel 
Johnson,  J.  M.  Synge  and  A.  E.,  the  translations  of 
Lady  Gregory  and  Dr.  Hyde,  and  the  symbolist 
pictures  of  Miss  Althea  Gyles  and  Miss  Coleman  Smith. 
Furthermore,  the  year  1890  practically  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  impressionist  movement  in  Scottish 
painting.  It  is  true  that  impressionism  had  already 
been  seen  in  the  land,  having  long  been  used  by  the 
giant  McTaggart,  and  for  a  while  by  Arthur  Mel- 
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ville.  Yet  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  art  1890 
is  a  memorable  date,  for  the  Munich  Exhibition 
of  that  year  recognised  the  works  of  various  young 
Scottish  impressionists,  notably  Mr.  Lavery,  Mr. 
Henry,  and  Sir  James  Guthrie  ;  while  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  in  its  summer  exhibition  of  1890,  gave 
prominence  to  the  same  school,  among  those  who 
were  so  recognised  being  Mr.  E.  A.  Hornel,  then 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  already  doing 
exquisite  work.  These  marks  of  honour  bore  good 
fruit,  for  they  emboldened  Mr.  Hornel,  at  a  later 
date,  to  wisely  refuse  proffered  membership  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  they  dis- 
seminated appreciation  of  the  new  school  of  painters, 
and  nerved  them  to  further  bravery  and  vigour.  The 
novel  form  of  technique  began  to  spread  fast,  and  it 
rallied  to  its  banner  a  veritable  galaxy  of  young  Scots, 
of  whom  the  best  at  first  was  Mr.  Pryde,  soon  after 
whom  rose  Messrs.  Peploe  and  Ferguson.  Contem- 
poraneously with  their  advent,  or  a  little  earlier, 
there  dawned  on  England  several  great  impressionists 
- — Messrs.  Brangwyn,  Sickert,  Steer,  John  and  Nichol- 
son, not  to  mention  more  recondite  names — while 
in  1894  there  occurred  a  momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  aesthetics  generally,  this  being  the  founding 
of  The  Yellow  Book.  It  was  followed  shortly  by  The 
Savoy,  The  Dome  and  The  Pageant;  and  it  was  the 
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artists  who  clustered  round  these  periodicals  (par- 
ticularly the  two  noted  first)  who  formed  the  fieriest 
star  in  the  new  constellation,  and  whose  output 
chiefly  makes  it  reasonable  to  speak  of  the  nineties  as 
marked  by  an  upheaval. 

Apart  from  less  notable  members,  this  coterie 
included  Harland,  Crackanthorpe,  George  Egerton, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  and  Mr.  Rudolf  Dircks  in 
prose  fiction  ;  while  in  the  graphic  arts  it  had  Conder 
and  Beardsley,  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman  and  Mr.  Rothenstein.  In  poetry  its  finest 
worker  was  Ernest  Dowson,  while  in  this  department 
must  also  be  mentioned  Father  Gray  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
riott Watson,  and  likewise  Davidson  and  Mr.  Symons, 
cited  before  as  leaders  in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Street 
is  another  author  who  may  reasonably  be  allocated 
to  the  star,  for,  though  he  wrote  only  a  little  for  The 
fellow  Book,  he  had  much  in  common  with  the 
movement  of  the  nineties.  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon, 
too,  though  not  one  of  the  central  group,  was  clearly 
in  touch  with  its  aspirations,  while  in  this  relation  it 
behoves  to  speak  also  of  H.  D.  Lowry  and  Francis 
Adams.  Again,  though  none  of  his  drawings  ap- 
peared in  The  1 '  ellow  Book,  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  must 
certainly  be  named  in  any  muster  of  the  moving 
spirits  of  the  nineties,  and  so  too  must  the  Misses 
Findlater,  both  of  whom  wrote  vital  prose  and  verse 
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during  the  eventful  decade.  Finally,  it  is  essential 
to  mention  here  Mr.  George  Moore ;  for,  though 
he  appeared  only  occasionally  in  The  Yellow  Book  and 
The  Savoy,  though  he  was  rather  older  than  most  of 
the  contributors  to  these  journals,  and  though  he 
really  rose  during  the  eighties,  he  was  typical  of  the 
movement  of  the  succeeding  decade,  and  did  his 
finest  work  therein. 

The  movement  made  by  these  different  people 
being  to  some  extent  the  result  of  youth,  it  is  valu- 
able to  give  some  further  particulars  on  this  head ; 
and  so  one  may  note  that  in  1890  Dowson  and  Mr. 
Housman  were  both  twenty-three,  Mr.  Binyon  was 
twenty-one,  George  Egerton  and  Crackanthorpe  were 
both  only  twenty,  Conder  was  twenty-two,  and 
Beardsley  just  eighteen.  It  is  important — not  to 
say  pleasant — to  recall  the  warm  friendship  which 
existed  between  several  of  these  young  artists,  for 
this  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  factors  which 
prompted  them  to  serious  aspiration  and  active 
warfare.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nineties,  a 
number  of  them  were  living  hard  by  one  another  in 
the  Temple,  and  perhaps  some  hint  of  the  manner 
of  their  lives  there  is  given  in  Mr.  Moore's  novel, 
Mike  Fletcher.  Some  of  them  frequently  congregated 
to  exchange  ideas  on  art  at  The  Rhymers'  Club, 
which  met  at  The  Cheshire  Cheese  ;  another  favourite 
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rendezvous  of  the  group  was  a  tavern  (near  Leicester 
Square),  chosen  for  its  proximity  to  two  stage-doors ; 
while  in  1895  Mr.  Symons  and  Dowson,  Beardsley 
and  Conder,  were  all  together  on  holiday  at  Dieppe, 
and  it  was  there,  in  a  cabaret  Mr.  Sickert  has 
repeatedly  painted,  that  The  Savoy  was  originated. 
The  band  are  further  interesting  because  numerous 
of  them  utilised  several  mediums — Beardsley,  for  one, 
doing  verse,  prose  and  pictures,  and  Mr.  Housman 
achieving  success  in  fiction  and  drama,  in  poetry  and 
drawings.  Finally,  a  halo  of  tender  pathos  enaureoles 
the  campaigners,  for  many  of  them  had  meteoric 
careers,  and  came  to  untimely  ends. 

Ill 

AT  present  the  Celtic  group  must  be  forgotten.  As 
regards  the  others  cited  in  the  foregoing  categories, 
wherein  does  their  art  differ  from  that  of  the  sixties  ? 
and  wherein  does  it  justify  the  statement  that  the 
movement  of  the  nineties  resembled  the  Renaissance 
of  Wonder  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  come  to  mind  readily, 
for  those  who  made  the  upheaval  saw  that  genuine 
human  passion  must  underlie  a  work  of  art,  while — 
realising  that  the  subject  in  aesthetics  is  nothing,  the 
treatment  everything — they  scouted  the  obviously 
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beautiful,  the  palpably  romantic,  and  dealt  instead 
with  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  lives.  "Except 
to  the  poet,  the  age  of  poetry  is  always  dead," 
said  Davidson,  and  herein  he  struck  the  keynote  of  his 
period ;  for  now  artists,  instead  of  gazing  into  the 
past,  looked  with  wondering  and  enraptured  eyes 
on  things  actually  around  them,  and,  accordingly, 
handled  themes  which  had  long  been  thought 
artistically  useless.  "  The  statement  of  the  present," 
wrote  Davidson,  "is  the  very  body  and  soul  of 
poetry "  ;  while,  keenly  trumpeting  Wordsworth's 
favourite  text — "  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any 
essential  difference  between  the  language  of  prose 
and  metrical  composition  " — he  acted  thereon  even 
to  extravagance.  And  in  this  he  was  eagerly  followed 
by  the  other  ardent  young  spirits,  for  these  affirmed 
that  poetry  had  been  too  long  chained  to  the  book- 
shelf, like  something  in  a  dead  language,  and  that 
painting  had  too  long  reeked  of  the  studio  properties  ; 
and  they  declared  that,  in  reality,  these  arts  should 
boldly  assume  contemporary  dress  and  habits,  and 
should  be  concerned  with  "the  new  faces  of  the  hour, 
the  flowers  of  the  actual  season."  The  men  of  the 
sixties  had  cried  Beauty,  and  had  sought  it  deliber- 
ately ;  but  Life  was  the  watchword  of  the  young 
writers  and  painters  of  the  nineties.  To  reincarnate 
life  itself,  to  be  absolutely  faithful  thereto,  to  portray 
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with  ruthless  veracity  what  they  saw  or  felt — these 
were  their  common  object.  And  thus — whereas 
Swinburne  had  written  in  golden  words  of  Iseult 
and  Atalanta,  whereas  Morris  had  lavished  a  decora- 
tive style  on  Jason  and  Guinevere,  and  Fitzgerald  had 
delved  in  Eastern  lore,  and  spent  years  in  clothing 
his  discoveries  in  costly  dress — Mr.  Symons  wrote  in 
plain,  natural  terms  of  the  ballet  and  the  stage-door, 
Mr.  Binyon  bodied  forth  his  London  Visions,  while 
Davidson  placed  the  scenes  of  poems  in  Fleet  Street, 
most  prosaic  of  places,  and  spent  delightful  prose  on 
describing  a  journey  round  the  London  suburbs, 
erstwhile  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  commonplace. 
And  in  these  respects  the  trio  were  essentially  dans 
le  mouvement,  for  the  theatre  and  its  romance  appealed 
passionately  to  many  of  the  revolutionaries,  and 
figure  greatly  in  their  output ;  while,  if  there  was 
one  thing  these  young  writers  loved  pre-eminently, 
it  was  the  city.  Of  late  brick  and  mortar  had  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  it  had  become  the  vogue  to 
malign  these  when  praising  field  and  hedgerow  ;  but 
now  towns  showed  themselves  in  a  novel  light, 
acquiring  a  new,  strange  glamour  ;  and  so,  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  the  youthful  visionaries,  were 
revealed  beauties  which  had  passed  unseen  and 
unsung  in  the  previous  generation.  Writing  of  an 
autumn  evening  in  London,  Mr.  Street  tells  that 
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"  Mayfair  had  that  indefinable  romance,  that  sugges- 
tion of  Georgian  days  .  .  .  which  it  always  has  in 
the  twilight "  ;  and  see  how  rapturously  a  train 
speeding  through  the  darkened  night  is  described  by 
Dowson  in  A  Comedy  of  Masks,  by  Mr.  Symons  in 
Silhouettes,  by  Davidson  in  Baptist  Lake,  and  by 
Crackanthorpe  in  Vignettes,  Now  is  there  not,  in 
this  deification  of  the  city,  a  certain  tiny  link  with 
the  Renaissance  of  Wonder  ?  For  then,  also,  poets 
were  alive  to  the  romance  of  man's  handiwork,  and, 
in  consequence,  Shelley  wrote  beautifully  of  London 
and  Naples,  Wordsworth  described  the  view  from 
Westminster  Bridge  with  a  rapture  which  has  im- 
mortalised his  peerless  lines,  while  Byron  avowed 
that,  though  he  loved  the  sea,  he  loved  better  the 
ships  and  harbours  man  has  placed  thereon. 

And  now  turn  to  painting  for  examples  of  this 
change  in  ideals  and  endeavours.  In  the  sixties, 
Leighton  and  Sir  William  Richmond  had  found 
material  in  Greek  mythology,  Millais  had  painted 
Ophelias  and  knights-errant,  Orchardson  had  lavished 
his  genius  on  historical  subjects,  while  Rossetti  and 
Burne-Jones  had  gazed  through  magic  casements, 
and  worked  accordingly.  But  their  successors,  on 
the  contrary,  made  it  their  chief  aim  simply  to  express 
their  mental  attitude  towards  the  visible  ;  so  now 
Mr.  Lavery  and  Mr.  Henry  delineated  loudly  dressed 
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women  of  to-day,  and  did  so  with  unflinching  realism, 
Mr.  Steer  depicted  the  model  dressing  after  a  sitting, 
Mr.  Sickert  showed  a  music-hall  in  being,  Mr. 
Nicholson  enshrined  the  coster-girl  in  a  lithograph, 
and  Sir  James  Guthrie  evolved  one  of  his  finest  works 
from  the  theme  of  three  ladies  at  tea  in  a  garden. 
But,  humble  and  inartistic  as  these  topics  appear, 
they  were  far  less  so  than  many  chosen  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson ;  for  in  his  still-life  studies  he  proclaimed 
himself  the  modern  Chardin,  and  one  of  his  most 
delectable  canvases  shows  only  a  few  coffee-cups 
standing  on  an  old  piano.  In  this  painter,  besides, 
is  seen  that  love  of  towns  by  night  expressed  by  the 
typical  writers  of  the  period ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Fer- 
guson is  nowhere  better,  indeed,  than  in  his  nocturnes. 


An  Art  of  Fine  Shades, 
i 

IS  it  unreasonable  to  say  that,  whatever  its  limita- 
tions, the  movement  of  the  nineties  made  for 
greater  subtlety,  greater  delicacy  ?  The  sixties  had 
forged  an  art  of  muscles,  but  the  nineties  produced 
an  art  of  nerves ;  and  whereas  Morris  and  Swinburne, 
Tennyson,  Millais  and  Watts,  were  all  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  fairly  broad  and  obvious  effect,  the  men 
of  the  subsequent  age  showed  themselves  capable  of 
real  fineness  of  sensation  and  observation.  Theirs 
was  an  art  of  moods  and  moments,  and  many  of  these 
young  workers  far  transcended  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  gift  for  shaping  the  shades  of  thought 
and  emotion  into  words,  or  for  transmuting  them  to 
graphic  form. 

It  is  strange  that  the  men  of  the  nineties  should 
have  been  accused  of  iconoclasm,  for  their  chief 
theory — the  necessity  of  truth  to  nature  in  aesthetics 
— is  in  reality  immemorial ;  while,  since  the  world 
began,  the  primal  object  of  every  art  has  been  to 
reproduce  some  form  of  life.  This  is  true  even  of 
architecture  and  craftsmanship,  for  in  the  former, 
alike  in  its  rudimentary  and  modern  stages,  one  sees 
attempts  to  copy  the  shape  of  the  oak,  or  the  graceful 
droop  of  branches ;  while  the  great  craftsmen  all 
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achieved  loveliness  by  study  of  natural  objects,  this 
being  particularly  noticeable  in  Hepplewhite,  whose 
chairs  easily  disclose  emulation  of  shells  and  flowers. 
But  what  places  literature,  painting  and  music  so  far 
above  the  crafts  is  this :  they  are  capable  of  rendering 
more  subtle,  delicate  parts  of  nature  than  can  ever 
be  embodied  by  the  craftsman.  A  strange,  fleeting 
sensation,  a  passing  atmospheric  condition  —  these 
are  open  to  conquest  by  the  artist ;  but  it  requires 
mastery  to  treat  of  these  things  and  their  like,  for 
the  more  subtle  the  impression,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  express  it,  and  to  do  so  adequately  and  beautifully. 
It  is,  then,  a  very  high  form  of  success  which  has 
been  claimed  above  for  the  art  of  the  nineties ;  but 
it  is  a  form  prone  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  their  evincing  it  that  the  young  workers 
at  first  received  scant  justice  from  their  critics.  These 
saw  in  Beardsley  nothing  but  pursuit  of  the  grotesque, 
while  they  failed  to  perceive  his  exquisite  decorative 
sense,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  lines,  and  technique 
generally.  Look  at  the  first  Savoy  title-page,  the 
original  of  which  was  shown  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition  in  1908.  The  whole  is  full  of  rhythm 
and  melody  equal  to  anything  in  Mozart,  and  the 
entire  design  exhales  nothing  so  much  as  passionate 
glorification  of  beauty ;  for  one  could  scarcely  find, 
in  the  whole  realm  of  occidental  graphic  arts,  more 
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exquisitely  delicate  drawing  than  is  here  lavished  on 
the  minutiae,  notably  the  graceful  candlesticks  in  the 
centre,  the  drooping  ostrich  feathers  worn  by  the 
figure  on  the  left,  and  the  fan  held  by  the  person  on 
the  right.  The  same  thing  is  omnipresent  in  the 
artist's  illustrations  to  his  own  story,  Under  the  Hill — 
drawings  of  which  every  atom  is  an  aesthetic  joy,  an 
artistic  success ;  while  turning  to  works  of  a  different 
nature — those  done  with  a  few  simple  lines,  or  in 
which  are  employed  solid  masses  of  black  or  brown 
— one  finds  technical  triumphs  and  subtleties  which 
are  countless.  Look  at  Frontispiece  to  a  Nocturne  of 
Chopin,  or  the  drawing  for  the  same  composer's  third 
Ballade.  In  both  "bf  these  the  artist  has  indicated 
the  very  texture  of  the  different  cloths  shown,  this 
being  done  with  a  magic  of  which  Rembrandt 
might  have  been  proud ;  while  the  latter  drawing  is 
full  of  action,  a  quality  evident  again  in  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  Or  look  finally  at  The 
Wagnerites,  probably  the  most  subtle,  technically, 
of  all  the  artist's  productions.  Most  pen-and-ink 
workers  would  have  used  the  same  massed  black  for 
the  background  as  is  used  for  the  chairs,  hair  and 
dresses  in  the  foreground ;  but  the  master  has  put  in 
his  background  a  number  of  little  stippled  lines,  and 
these — while  their  first  raison  cFetre  is  to  represent 
curtains — serve  an  auxilliary  purpose.  For,  slightly 
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differentiating  the  background  black  from  the  other, 
and  relieving  the  solid  swarthiness  of  the  former, 
they  aid  in  giving  breadth  and  atmosphere  to  the 
whole,  and  in  conveying  a  sense  of  distance. 

But  Beardsley's  subtlety  does  not  lie  only  in  his 
technique,  but  also  in  what  he  expresses  thereby. 
Looking  at  his  drawings,  one  always  feels  in  the 
presence  of  something  alive,  something  containing  deep 
human  interest;  and  the  reason  is  that,  while  Beardsley 
seldom  aimed  at  realistic  rendering  of  the  human 
form,  he  was  a  superb  realist  in  another  respect, 
this  being  that  his  workmanship  always  proved  itself 
adequate  for  the  expression  of  the  most  subtle 
emotions,  and  for  the  embodiment  of  the  artist's 
unique  personality.  Reminiscent  as  he  frequently 
is,  many  of  his  drawings  must  yet  be  diagnosed  as 
springing  from  a  feeling  of  spiritual  isolation  and 
loneliness — a  malady  known  to  all  men,  but  necessarily 
experienced  in  acute  form  by  one  like  Beardsley. 
And  it  is  to  his  credit  that,  though  so  great  a  tech- 
nician, he  never  allowed  his  drawing  to  outshadow 
the  result,  never  used  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  only 
as  a  means  to  bring  about  the  aforesaid  and  other 
artistic  results. 

In  this  particular  Beardsley  has  fellows  in  Conder 
and  Mr.  Housman,  as  he  has  too  in  another  who 
was  originally  misjudged  by  reason  of  his  subtlety, 
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Mr.  Rothenstein.  Early  critics  of  his  lithographic 
portraits  did  not  see  that,  albeit  these  hold  few  lines 
of  drawing  beautiful  simply  as  such,  in  each  of  his 
works  there  is  expressed  a  strongly  individual  vision 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  while  all  are  full  of  life,  and 
contain  a  deal  of  subtle  character  interpretation. 
Look  at  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Shaw,  with  the  rare 
promise  of  humour  in  his  eyes.  Look  at  that  of  Mr. 
Bridges,  showing  so  essentially  the  poet  who  has 
lavished  care  on  his  every  cadence.  Or  take  the 
Henley,  which  portrays  assuredly  the  very  soul  of  the 
man  who  was  a  blend  of  brutality  and  tenderness. 
Or  finally,  look  at  the  Dowson.  There  is  wistful 
pathos  in  his  eyes,  and  he  is  gentle  and  tender  here 
on  paper,  sweet  and  sensitive  as  his  work  proclaims 
him  to  have  been  in  life. 


II 

WAS  it,  possibly,  a  cause  like  that  misleading  critics 
of  the  above-named  which  made  welcome  of  the 
impressionists  so  slow  ?  Many  of  these  were  at  first 
said  to  have  a  positive  aversion  to  nature,  and  were 
pilloried  as  incapable  draughtsmen ;  but  this  was 
unjust,  for  the  young  painters  held  that,  when  a 
scene  or  object  stirs  the  heart,  the  emotion  is  evoked 
not  by  the  details,  but  by  the  tout  ensemble,  and  that, 
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in  consequence,  the  representing  of  the  latter  is  what 
is  really  of  importance.  Moreover  the  new  school, 
far  from  being  fanciful,  espoused  their  special  mode 
of  technique  as  being  in  their  eyes  the  most  suitable 
for  the  quick  and  faithful  rendering  of  nature's  evan- 
escent phases ;  while  they  avoided  detail,  not  because 
they  were  incapable  thereof,  but  because  they 
considered  its  absence  to  make  for  more  vivid  and 
lively  representation  of  the  theme  in  hand.  And 
certainly  they  demonstrated  their  theory,  for  the 
merest  drawing  by  Mr.  John  holds  a  deal  more  life 
than  was  ever  produced  by  the  precise  Holman  Hunt ; 
while,  among  landscapes  employing  detail,  few  are  so 
successful  as  the  elliptical  ones  of  Mr.  Peploe,  for 
example,  in  the  matter  of  showing  a  subtle  mood 
acquired  by  a  scene,  in  stamping  it  on  canvas.  There 
is  subtlety,  too,  in  this  artist's  still-life  work  ;  for 
now  he  shows  the  gradating  tones  visible  in  a  cut 
melon,  now  the  reflection,  in  a  polished  table,  of  a 
rose  which  has  fallen  thereon.  In  his  figure-studies, 
again,  he  frequently  rivals  Hals  or  Toyokuni  as 
regards  skill  in  recording  a  momentary  gesture  ;  while 
reverting  to  his  landscapes,  these  remind  of  a  very 
subtle  item  which  figures  in  the  later  painting  of  the 
nineties,  but  which  the  lauded  pre-Raphaelites  never 
dreamt  of  attaining. 

Hidden  though  the  fact  was  to  the  majority  of 
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their  critics,  the  impressionists  were  sedulously  study- 
ing a  difficult  problem  ;  for  they  were  trying  to 
realistically  paint  bright  sunlit  subjects,  with  sunlit 
backgrounds  and  surroundings.  Hitherto  this  had 
been  evaded,  for  Ruysdael  certainly,  and  even  Con- 
stable, never  painted  sunlit  scenes  so  bright  as  they 
really  are,  while  they  made  a  concession  to  light, 
representing  it  by  a  trick.  That  is  to  say,  they 
deliberately  lowered  the  tones  of  some  parts  of  the 
picture,  by  this  means  making  the  other  parts  appear 
high.  But  the  impressionists  would  have  none  of 
this,  and  saying  that  the  thing  existed,  and  should 
be  painted  as  it  is,  they  bravely  set  to  work.  Now 
it  is  one  thing  to  represent  a  bright  house  or  dress, 
say,  by  painting  it  in  a  light  shade  ;  but  the  task 
becomes  vastly  harder  on  trying  to  surround  the 
said  object  with  sunbeams,  or  trying  to  diffuse  the 
house  or  dress  with  bright,  streaming  rays.  The 
latter,  would  they  be  adequately  suggested — only 
suggestion  is  possible,  for  sunlight  is  some  notes  higher 
than  the  palette  can  reach — must  perforce  be  of  a 
much  higher  tone  than  the  former,  must  necessarily 
go  further  towards  the  gamut's  top,  which  is  flake- 
white.  But  now  arises  the  difficulty  of  differentiating 
between  the  separate  high  tones  employed,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  very  pitch  of  the  house  or  dress 
makes  it  the  harder  to  really  suggest  the  sunlight,  for 
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the  existence  of  the  other  light  colour  tends  to  throw 
the  suggested  rays  into  the  shade,  and  to  make  this 
part  of  the  picture  fail  totally  of  its  object. 

Quixotic  or  not  to  attempt  this,  many  of  the  im- 
pressionists surmounted  it,  and  a  fine  example  is 
the  Guthrie  picture  already  cited  —  Midsummer  by 
name — in  which  three  ladies  are  seen  at  tea  in  a 
garden.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this  canvas  has 
a  fault,  for,  owing  probably  to  an  error  in  the  tonal 
relations  of  the  various  shades  employed,  the  lawn 
stretching  backwards  from  the  ladies  is  not  level,  but 
distinctly  inclines  upwards.  Yet  the  picture  reflects 
splendid  conquest  of  the  difficulty  in  question,  for, 
even  though  one  of  the  ladies  is  clad  in  pure  white, 
the  illusion  of  streaming  sunbeams  is  complete ;  and 
despite  the  tiny  fault  noted,  in  the  main  the  harmony 
is  exquisite — a  fact  for  which  too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  given,  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of  painting 
harmoniously  in  high  tones. 

But  an  even  finer  sample  of  Sir  James's  prowess 
in  these  directions  is  In  Summer  Time — a  pastel  done 
in  1893 — which  depicts  a  girl  in  a  blouse  of  faint 
mauve,  with  a  pink  ribbon  about  her  neck,  and  wear- 
ing a  hat  chiefly  of  light  greys  and  heliotropes,  but 
trimmed  underneath  the  brim  with  a  bit  of  green, 
and  a  tiny  bit  of  red,  almost  brick  red.  Her  face  is 
diffused  with  sunlight,  and  so  is  the  background, 
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which  is  a  garden  made  up  of  brilliant  greens  and 
yellows ;  and  all  these  multitudinous  shades  are 
blended  into  a  melody  which  is  perfect — so  perfect 
that,  on  first  seeing  the  picture,  one  hardly  realises 
that  separate  colours  have  been  used  in  its  making. 

In  Summer  Time  is  typical  of  the  nineties,  for 
while  essentially  modern,  owing  to  the  very  height  of 
its  pitch,  it  has  yet  no  modernity  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  in  touch  with  the  consecrated  works 
of  the  past,  being  rich  in  memories  of  the  old  French 
pastellists — Boucher,  de  la  Tour,  and  their  confreres — 
and  it  persuades  to  belief  that  one  of  these  came  to 
life  again  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  snatched,  in  the  course  of  his  transmigration, 
some  of  the  mastery  shown  in  the  France  of  Manet 
and  Pissarro. 


Ill 

SUBTLETY  and  delicacy  are  not  more  prominent  in  the 
painting  of  the  nineties  than  in  the  period's  literature. 
As  regards  fiction,  hitherto  English  novelists  had  treated 
chiefly  of  the  visible,  and  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
stating  of  action  and  event  as  the  all-important  part  of 
story-telling.  Neither  Scott,  Dickens,  nor  Thackeray 
dealt  at  all  with  the  inner  lives  of  their  characters, 
while  Stevenson's  tales  attract  by  virtue  of  dramatic 
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situations  and  precision  of  style;  but  now,  in  the 
nineties,  there  arose  novelists  who  handled  thoughts 
rather  than  deeds,  and  who  described  what  their 
dramatis  persona  felt,  not  just  what  they  said  or  did. 
This  is  instanced  by  Mr.  Street's  Episodes,  and  better 
still  by  Crackanthorpe's  strongest  stories,  a  fine  example 
being  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock,  in  which  the  gradual 
development  of  a  passion  is  so  well  laid  bare.  It  is 
remarkable  again  in  George  Egerton,  for  she — -alike 
in  Discords  and  Keynotes — analyses  a  woman's  mind  as 
few  have  ever  done  ;  while  it  is  pre-eminently  notable 
in  Mr.  Moore,  who  frequently  transmutes  to  paper 
the  most  illusive  and  mysterious  sensations  and  im- 
pressions, and  who,  in  Evelyn  Innes,  gives  glimpses  of 
his  heroine's  very  soul.  Nor  does  Mr.  Moore  mani- 
fest a  gift  for  delicacy  only  in  his  novels,  for  the  same 
merit  is  frequently  found  in  his  critical  work,  and  the 
following  from  Modern  Painting  will  serve  well  as 
illustration : 

"Rembrandt  told  all  that  a  golden  ray  falling  through  a 
darkened  room  awakens  in  a  visionary  brain ;  Corot  told  all  that 
the  grey  light  of  morning  and  evening  whispers  in  the  pensive 
mind  of  the  elegiac  poet." 

But  the  nineties  can  claim  a  more  delicate  essayist 
than  Mr.  Moore,  and  that  is  Mr.  Symons.  In  his 
various  essays  on  Cities  he  shows  himself  keenly  alive 
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to  that  mysterious  thing,  the  different  souls  and  atmo- 
spheres of  different  places ;  and  this  he  handles  to 
perfection,  sometimes  making  the  very  spirit  of  the 
spot  live  on  his  paper.  A  kindred  quality  is  omni- 
present in  his  artistic  criticism,  and  a  fine  example  is 
this: 

"The  secret  of  things  which  is  just  beyond  the  most  subtle 
words,  the  secret  of  the  expressive  silences,  has  always  been 
clearer  to  Maeterlinck  than  to  most  people  ;  and,  in  his  plays, 
he  has  elaborated  an  art  of  sensitive,  taciturn,  and  at  the  same 
time  highly  ornamental  simplicity,  which  has  come  nearer  than 
any  other  art  to  being  the  voice  of  silence." 

Masterly  as  a  piece  of  criticism,  the  above  yet  holds 
far  more  than  mere  literary  qualities ;  for  it  is  a  bit  of 
life,  and  the  inner  feeling  of  life.  And  it  was  with 
a  double  end  in  view  that  it  was  chosen  to  exemplify 
the  great  critic's  delicacy,  for,  while  true  of  Maeter- 
linck, the  words  also  apply  to,  and  very  ably  illuminate, 
some  of  the  best  English  poetry  of  the  nineties.  Turn, 
for  instance,  to  Davidson.  Nearly  failing  wholly  be- 
cause the  writing  of  verse  came  to  him  too  easily,  he 
was  yet  frequently  a  conqueror  in  this  matter  of 
delicacy,  and  many  examples  come  readily  to  mind, 
this  from  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  being  one : 

"  From  the  muted  tread  of  the  feet, 
And  the  slackening  wheels,  I  know 
The  air  is  hung  with  snow, 
And  carpeted  the  street." 
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How  amazingly  well  the  sense  of  a  snowy  winter's 
day — felt  but  not  seen  by  the  describing  person,  who 
is  indoors — is  there  conveyed !  how  surely  the  subtle 
impression  is  evoked !  Mayhap  the  lines  halt  and 
stumble,  yet  by  no  means  is  this  always  true  of 
Davidson,  for  often  he  expresses  a  delicate  and  mysteri- 
ous feeling  in  a  style  which  is  free  and  flowing.  Here 
is  one  of  his  conquests  in  this  field,  and  it  is  as  fine 
a  thing  as  the  nineties  produced,  perfectly  embodying 
as  it  does  one  of  those  supreme  moments  which  come 
too  seldom  in  life,  but  which  are  the  soul  of  poetry : 

"  I  cannot  write,  I  cannot  think  ; 

'Tis  half  delight  and  half  distress  : 
My  memory  stumbles  on  the  brink 
Of  some  unfathomed  happiness — 

Of  some  old  happiness  divine. 

What  haunting  scent,  what  haunting  note, 
What  word,  or  what  melodious  line, 

Sends  my  heart  throbbing  to  my  throat  ?" 

Turning  from  Davidson  to  Mr.  Binyon,  one  finds 
in  him  also  this  virtually  indescribable  merit,  and  his 
skill  may  be  instanced  by  the  following  from  London 
Visions  : 

"  Come,  let  us  forth,  and  wander  the  rich,  the  murmuring  night ! 
The  shy,  blue  dusk  of  summer  trembles  above  the  street." 

Now  there  are  few  things  in  life  more  subtle  than 
a  summer's  night,  few  things  at  once  so  thrilling  and 
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mysterious ;  yet  these  lines  give  voice  to  this,  give 
adequate  voice.  What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the 
poet's  success  ?  It  would  seem — so  far  as  the  secrets 
of  poetry  may  ever  be  told — to  lie  in  this:  those 
words,  "  murmuring  "  and  "  trembles,"  are  redolent 
of  a  summer's  night,  and  it  is  because  the  poet  aptly 
uses  these,  instead  of  stating  particulars,  that  the  mys- 
tery itself  is  made  to  live  and  breathe  in  his  poem- 
To  put  it  otherwise,  he  employs  a  species  of  impres- 
sionism in  wordcraft ;  for,  avoiding  elaborate  detail, 
he  reproduces  only  the  outstanding  features  in  his 
subject.  And  herein  Mr.  Binyon  is  typical  of  his 
movement,  for  its  poets  proclaimed  that,  would  poetry 
express  the  delicacies  of  life,  it  must  do  so  by  evoca- 
tion, not  by  definite  naming.  They  said  that,  owing 
to  the  limitations  of  language  as  a  mode  of  expression, 
poetry  should  hint  rather  than  tell ;  and  they  declared 
that  words,  if  skilfully  used,  are  capable  of  deeper 
significance  and  potency  than  their  mere  surface 
meaning,  and  may  become  symbols  which  will  appeal 
to  the  soul  through  the  senses. 

Good  as  they  are,  Mr.  Binyon  and  Davidson  are 
not  the  poets  chiefly  entitling  the  nineties  to  be 
praised  for  subtlety;  for  having  more  emotional 
capacity  than  the  former  writer,  being  endowed  with 
more  critical  faculty  than  the  latter,  and  having  a 
more  weighty  personality  than  either  of  the  twain, 
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Mr.  Symons  is  pre-eminently  the  subtle  and  delicate 
poet  of  his  movement  and  period,  if  not  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  English  poet  since  the  Renaissance 
of  Wonder.  He  was  among  those  preaching  the 
theory  just  noted,  and  he  did  not  theorise  in  vain ; 
for  in  his  second  and  third  books  of  verse,  Silhouettes 
and  London  Nights,  he  frequently  accomplishes  the 
preservation  in  poetry  of  some  tiny  yet  delicate  aspect 
of  town  or  country,  and  does  so  with  as  sure  success 
as  ever  attended  Monet,  or  any  other  great  impres- 
sionist painter.  Listen  to  this  : 

"The  sea  lies  quieted  beneath 

The  after-sunset  flush, 
That  leaves  upon  the  heaped  grey  clouds 
The  grape's  faint  purple  blush. 

Pale,  from  a  little  space  in  heaven 

Of  delicate  ivory, 
The  sickle-moon  and  one  gold  star 

Look  down  upon  the  sea." 

That  is  nothing,  and  yet  it  is  everything ;  for  a 
moment  of  faint,  sensitive  colour — a  moment  the 
poet  has  seen  and  lived  through — is  alive  on  the 
page,  and  rises  clearly  before  the  mind's-eye  of  the 
reader. 

Besides  being  able  to  preserve  the  softest,  frailest 
tints  of  nature,  Mr.  Symons  is  capable  (as  has  been 
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well  said  of  Wordsworth)  "of  realising,  and  convey- 
ing to  the  consciousness  of  the  reader,  abstract  and 
elementary  impressions  —  silence,  darkness,  absolute 
motionlessness."  Read  for  example  this  nocturne, 
which  is  full  of  a  real  feeling  of  night : 

*  Night,  and  the  silence  of  the  night, 
In  Venice  ;  far  away,  a  song ; 
As  if  the  lyric  water  made 
Itself  a  serenade  ; 

As  if  the  water's  silence  were  a  song 
Sent  up  into  the  night. 

Night,  a  more  perfect  day, 

A  day  of  shadows  luminous, 

Water  and  sky  at  one,  at  one  with  us ; 

As  if  the  very  peace  of  night, 

The  older  peace  than  heaven  or  light, 

Came  down  into  the  day." 

Mr.  Symons  has  written  many  poems  as  subtle  as 
that,  and  in  his  hands  the  mysterious  becomes  a 
certainty ;  for  he  can  embody  in  verse,  not  just  an 
aspect  of  nature,  but  even  its  effect  upon  his  heart. 
Autumn  'Twilight:  Grey  and  Gold  should  amply  prove 
this  statement  : 

"The  long  September  evening  dies 

In  mist  along  the  fields  and  lanes  ; 
Only  a  few  faint  stars  surprise 

The  lingering  twilight  as  it  wanes. 
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Night  creeps  across  the  darkening  vale ; 

On  the  horizon  tree  by  tree 
Fades  into  shadowy  skies  as  pale 

As  moonlight  on  a  shadowy  sea. 

And,  down  the  mist-enfolded  lanes, 
Grown  pensive  now  with  evening, 

See,  lingering  as  the  twilight  wanes, 
Lover  with  lover  wandering." 

Now  that  is  more  than  a  sound  piece  of  landscape 
painting,  for  in  that  poem  is  crystalised  the  heart  of 
the  scene  described,  while  at  the  same  time  is  adum- 
brated the  mood  which  scene  and  circumstances 
evoked  in  the  writer.  It  is  like  a  bit  of  Corot,  or — 
to  find  for  it  a  brother  in  literature — it  is  a  triumph 
in  the  same  field  as  that  essayed  and  conquered  in 
Collins*  Ode  to  Evening,  a  work  which  Swinburne 
has  justly  compared  to  Corot's  many  renderings  of 
pensive,  twilit  scenes. 

But  Mr.  Symons'  affinity  to  Corot,  Wordsworth 
and  Collins  does  not  constitute  the  only  link  between 
this  poet  of  the  nineties  and  the  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance of  Wonder.  "  I  am  formed,"  writes  Shelley, 
"  if  for  anything  not  in  common  with  the  herd  of 
mankind,  to  apprehend  minute  and  remote  distinc- 
tions of  feeling"  ;  and  the  same  might  have  been  said 
of  himself  by  the  author  of  Silhouettes  and  London 
Nights,  for,  even  when  he  is  purely  subjective,  even 
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when  he  leaves  the  visible  world  behind  him,  he 
still  proves  himself  blest  with  mastery  over  mystery, 
and  faculty  for  resolving  the  delicate  into  words.  In 
that  superhuman  task,  the  expression  of  emotions 
summoned  by  music,  he  has  triumphed  as  have  few 
other  Englishmen  ;  while  ever  and  anon,  throughout 
his  work,  there  spring  into  life  faint  sensations,  hues 
of  mind,  which  have  visited  the  poet  for  but  a  second. 
Here  is  a  good  example : 

"What's  this  delicate  pain, 
Twilight-coloured  and  grey  ? 
Odour-like  through  my  brain 
Steals  a  shadowy  pain." 

And  here  is  another  : 

"Tremulous  voice  that  cries  to  me  out  of  the  shade, 
The  voice  of  my  heart  is  crying  in  you." 

Both  t>£  these  register  well-known  but  indefinable 
moods,  and — passing  to  technical  consideration  ot 
these,  and  other  poems  by  the  same  hand — one  notes 
that  their  cadences  are  usually  more  hidden  than 
obvious,  stealing  upon  the  ear  unawares,  and  being 
additionally  exquisite  because  thus  surprising.  The 
same  oblation  may  reasonably  be  offered  to  most  of 
Mr.  Symons'  fellows,  for  subtlety  of  technique  is  as 
common  in  the  characteristic  poetry  of  the  nineties 
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as  is  subtlety  of  actual  message ;  and  one  finds,  in 
numerous  singers  of  the  movement,  many  cadences 
so  delicate  that  they  are  nearly  indiscernible,  but 
which  are  yet  just  as  genuine,  just  as  musical,  as  any 
in  the  flowing  eloquence  of  Atalanta  or  Tristram. 
This  is  particularly  notable  in  Dowson  and  Mrs. 
Marriott  Watson,  and  the  following  from  the  latter 
will  evince  the  justice  of  this  praise: 

"They  are  mowing  the  meadows   now,   and  the  whispering, 

sighing 

Song  of  the  scythe  breathes  sweet  on  mine  idle  ear — 
Songs  of  old  Summers  dead,  and  of  this  one  dying — 
Roses  on  roses  fallen,  and  year  on  year." 


IV 

THAT  the  art  of  the  nineties  should  have  been  remark- 
able for  its  delicacy  was  perhaps  inevitable,  and  the 
element  was,  possibly,  the  natural  outcome  of  that 
manner  of  genus  which  the  decade  chiefly  produced. 
The  sixties  begot  a  generation  who  wrote  volumin- 
ously, or  painted  huge  canvases ;  but  the  nineties 
gave  birth  to  a  race  who  made  unique,  small,  beautiful 
things,  a  race  who  are  therefore  best  described  as 
small  giants.  Davidson  called  his  period  the  age  of 
bovril,  and  his  words  are  apt ;  for  with  a  few  excep- 
tions the  masterpieces  of  the  nineties  are  tiny  yet  full 
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of  strength,  their  seeming  fragility  being  that  of 
tempered  steel.  Nor  does  the  smallness  of  these 
works  throw  discredit  on  the  age  which  made  them, 
for  the  great  artist  is  not  necessarily  the  fecund  or 
the  voluminous,  but  is  rather  he  who,  assiduously 
cultivating  his  gift  in  one  direction,  reaches  perfection 
therein.  Now  this  is  just  where  the  nineties  were 
successful,  and  countless  witnesses  came  readily  to 
mind.  Take  one  of  the  diminutive  water-colours  of 
Charles  Conder.  Is  it  not  just  as  perfect  an  artistic 
victory  as  any  one  of  the  big  canvases  of  Watts  ?  Or 
look  at  Mr.  Housman's  best  drawings,  or  Mr.  Shan- 
non's best  lithographs.  Wherein  are  these  less  com- 
plete and  triumphant,  in  their  own  line  of  action, 
than  any  pictures  by  Rossetti  or  Burne-Jones  ? 
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Further  Traits. 


IF  Life  was  the  watchword  of  the  men  of 
the  nineties,  Freedom  was  the  motto  on 
their  banner,  and  heroically  they  fought  for  this 
ideal.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  handled  topics 
which  the  artists  of  the  preceding  age  considered 
inartistic,  but  this  was  only  a  section  of  their  cam- 
paign ;  for  they  held  that  even  such  parts  of  life  as 
are  ugly  in  themselves  are  fit  subjects  for  art,  and, 
acting  on  this  theory,  they  inclined  to  insist  on  the 
sad  side  of  things.  Asserting  the  artist's  right  to 
make  such  work  as  pleases  him,  and  to  express  his 
emotions  and  personality  at  all  costs,  many  of  them 
declared  that  the  laws  governing  ordinary  existence 
do  not  apply  to  aesthetics,  while  Davidson  boldly 
swore  that  fear  of  speaking  freely  had  "  cramped  the 
literature  of  England  for  a  century." 

Assuredly  the  young  men  were  right  in  holding 
these  tenets,  for  a  book  or  picture  is  good  or  bad,  not 
moral  or  immoral,  and  it  is  insolent  for  a  trivial 
thing  like  morality — a  mere  convention,  varying  in 
different  ages  and  lands — to  attempt  interference 
with  a  force  whose  bases  are  "  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  These  facts,  however,  are  not 
palatable  to  the  multitude,  and  consequently  the 
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British  Bull,  who  had  seen  few  red  rags  since  Poems 
and  Ba'lads  and  The  House  of  Life,  was  lashed  into  a 
frenzy.  He  took  to  himself  one  of  his  periodical  fits 
of  virtue — one  of  those  fits  in  which,  as  Macaulay 
says,  he  shows  his  silliest  aspect ;  and  so  the  old  lie 
was  exhumed  and  proclaimed,  the  lie  which  says  that 
aesthetics  should  not  exist  for  their  own  sake,  that 
their  proper  function  is  to  improve  mankind,  and 
that  a  work  of  art  can  never  be  good  save  when  made 
with  a  high  moral  aim.  Mr.  Moore  was  persecuted 
hotly,  and  his  works  refused  by  the  circulating 
libraries.  Crackanthorpe  was  called  by  every  ugly 
name,  while  of  George  Egerton  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  that  she  wrote  with  "the  least  amount  of  literary 
skill,  and  in  the  worst  literary  taste."  Mr.  Symons' 
Silhouettes  was  described  as  unwholesome  because  it 
exhaled,  so  said  an  ingenious  reviewer,  "  a  faint  smell 
of  patchouli"  ;  while  his  London  Nighfswa.s  greeted,  as 
the  poet  himself  tells,  "  with  a  singular  unanimity  of 
abuse."  But  Beardsley,  iri  particular,  was  made  the 
scapegoat,  for  he  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  given 
pictorial  expression  to  views  and  sentiments  utterly 
corrupt.  Drink  and  drugs,  said  his  enemies,  were 
stamped  on  all  he  did,  and  in  like  tenor  they  spoke 
of  much  by  his  fellows. 

How  little  Beardsley's  critics  knew  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  of  the  bravery  wherewith  he  faced  them  ! 
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And,  in  blaming  what  they  called  an  ungodly  taste 
for  horrors,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this  was 
no  departure,  but  figures  greatly  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  what  is  more  apposite  at  present,  in  the 
Renaissance  of  Wonder.  Witness  the  gruesome  vision 
in  Tarn  o'Shanter,  the  awful  realism  of  Crabbe,  and 
the  crime  and  martyrdom  which  are  prominent  in 
much  of  Shelley.  And  drugs  too — these  were  not 
absent  from  this  movement,  but  found  a  victim  in 
Coleridge,  and  a  high-priest  in  De  Quincey. 

The  analogy  is  interesting,  yet  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, in  defending  the  men  of  the  nineties  in  this 
particular,  to  cite  illustrious  precedents  for  their  so- 
called  sins.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  of  their  art  is 
morbid  and  unhealthy,  but  then,  morbidity  and  un- 
healthiness  chance  to  be  inalienable  from  life.  The 
young  men  drank  of  this  world's  gall  and  wormwood, 
and  they  wrote  and  drew  accordingly,  seeking,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  embody  beautifully  the  few  happy 
moments  they  knew,  and,  on  the  other,  to  express 
the  agonies  they  experienced.  And  herein  they  were 
acting  rightly,  for  it  is  the  mysterious  province  of  art 
to  distil  beauty  from  sorrow,  and  the  finest  harmonies 
in  poetry,  painting,  and  music  spring  usually  from 
discords  in  the  heart. 

This  last,  above  all  things,  was  what  the  men  of  the 
nineties  accomplished,  and  herein  lies  the  most  marked 
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of  all  the  differences  between  their  output  and  that  of 
the  sixties.  Swinburne  was  ever  a  cheerful  singer ; 
Tennyson  and  Watts  found  peace  in  religion  ;  Morris, 
according  to  one  who  knew  him,  was  "  the  happiest 
of  the  poets";  while  Rossetti,  though  his  life  was 
certainly  sad,  sang  much  of  the  joy  of  love.  But  not 
so  the  workers  of  the  subsequent  age,  for  these  sang 
rather  of  the  pity  of  love,  while  a  note  of  weltschmerz 
is  contained  in  nearly  all  they  did  well.  Studies  in 
Death  is  the  portentous  name  of  a  book  by  one  of  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  movement,  Count  Stenbock;  in 
Womerfs  Tragedies  (another  significant  title)  Lowry 
writes  with  a  seeming  terror  of  the  iron  hand  of  fate  ; 
sadness  is  omnipresent  in  the  novels  of  the  Misses 
Findlater ;  while  in  A  Child  of  the  Age  Adams  dwells 
long  and  fondly  on  death.  Like  their  progenitors  of 
the  Renaissance  of  Wonder,  the  men  of  the  nineties 
were  at  war  with  the  facts  of  life  ;  yet  they  wrote  with 
a  blacker  despair  than  ever  did  Keats  or  Shelley,  for 
a  spirit  of  hope  was  afloat  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  not  so  in  its  closing  decade. 
A  wave  of  gloom  seems  to  have  swept  through  the 
land  in  these  ten  years,  and  it  laid  its  talons  on  some 
who  had  hitherto  been  gay ;  for  even  Mr.  Grahame, 
in  his  immortal  sketches  of  childhood,  showed  himself 
deeply  conscious  of  the  pathetic  side  of  his  theme, 
while  even  Mr.  Harland,  at  this  time,  turned  from 
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the  bright  to  the  sad  side  of  life,  and  began  to  write 
stories  tinged  with  pathos.  But  his  tales  were  cheerful 
compared  to  those  of  George  Egerton  and  Crackan- 
thorpe,  both  of  whom  steeped  their  works  in  inky 
blackness,  while  never  did  Harland  write  with  that  deep 
sense  for  human  suffering  which  is  Mr.  Moore's,  and 
which  begot  so  imperishable  a  crop.  In  all  literature, 
is  there  a  more  sympathetic  study  of  the  humblest  and 
saddest  walks  of  life  than  Esther  Waters?  a  work  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is  not  like  life,  it  is 
life. 

The  secret  of  success  in  assthetics  is  something 
which  will  never  be  exactly  told,  yet  one  thing  is 
certain — that  the  artist  who  would  enter  his  kingdom 
must  suffer  cruelly,  must  be  hyper-sensitive,  and  be 
cursed  with  an  abnormal  faculty  for  emotion.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  nineties,  and 
hence  they  produced  so  much  vital  work.  Knowing 
and  seeing  suffering,  and  fighting  for  free  expression, 
they  made  an  art  which  held  far  more  human  interest 
than  that  of  the  preceding  age,  an  art  which  got  a  deal 
nearer  the  heart  of  things  than  ever  did  that  of  the 
sixties.  Take  this  passage  by  Mrs.  Marriott  Watson, 
one  of  many  she  has  written  which  are  equally 
precious : 
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M  Fair  ghost  of  Youth — from  your  sea-fragrant  orchard-closes 
Called  by  the  voice  of  the  scythe  as  it  sighs  and  swings — 
Tell  to  me  now  as  you  toss  me  your  phantom  roses, 

What  was  the  dream  you  dreamed  through  those  vagrant 

Springs  ? 

What  that  forgotten  air  when  the  heart  went  maying  ? 
What  was  the  perfume  blowing  afar,  anear?" 

That  contains,  does  it  not  ?  the  very  marrow  of  our 
being.  It  makes  an  instant  demand  on  elemental 
emotions,  and  so  too  do  these  haunting  lines  by 
Lowry : 

"  Stars  shine  softly  down  in  the  West, 

And  your  lost  youth  comes  to  find  you." 

Or  take,  as  another  example,  the  following  by  David- 
son : 

"Tears  that  are  happy  as  laughter, 
Sighs  that  are  sweeter  than  songs, 
Memories  dearer  than  hope." 

Written  as  they  are  with  slight  poetic  craft,  these  lines 
may  not  be  art  in  the  sense  that  Atalanta  is,  yet  they 
are  something  else:  they  are  life  itself!  No  one 
could  read  them  without  a  thrilling  of  his  soul,  and 
justly  may  the  like  be  said  of  many,  many  things  by 
Mr.  Symons.  As  when  he  writes  : 
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"As  a  perfume  doth  remain 
In  the  folds  where  it  hath  lain, 
So  the  thought  of  you,  remaining 
Deeply  folded  in  my  brain, 
Will  not  leave  me  :  all  things  leave  me  : 
You  remain." 


Or  again 


m  "  It  seems  to  me  that  very  !--ng  ago, 
Across  a  shining  and  diviuTng  sea, 
I  dreamed  of  love,  and  the  eternal  woe, 
And  that  desire  which  is  eternity." 

Truly  that  verse  —  deep  and  mysterious  as  anything 
in  Shelley  himself  —  gives  voice  to  the  very  mystery 
of  life,  to  the  very  heart-beats.  And  yet,  in  this 
matter  of  human  interest,  the  rosa  rosarum  of  all  the 
nineties  is  another  poet,  and  the  palm  must  go  to 
Ernest  Dowson. 

It  is  strange  how  little  justice  has  been  given  to 
this  singer.  Encyclopedists  heed  him  not,  while  the 
Athenaeum,  writing  of  him  during  his  lifetime,  said 
that  he  "  cribs  from  "  Swinburne,  declared  that  his 
poems  "  are  artificial,  and  there  is  from  beginning 
to  end  no  new  idea,"  and  concluded  :  "  Mr.  Dowson 
knows  the  language  fairly  well  if  only  he  had  some- 
thing to  say."  This  criticism  is  superficial  and  stupid, 
for  in  general  tone  Dowson  is  far  from  akin  to  Swin- 
burne, and  his  likeness  to  him  lies  only  in  a  taste  on 


the  younger  poet's  part  for  double  rhymes,  and  for 
the  use  of  a  long  line.  And  as  to  the  poet  having 
no  new  idea,  that  is  a  merit ;  for  poetry,  as  Keats 
writes,  "  should  surprise  by  a  fine  excess,  and  not  by 
singularity ;  it  should  strike  the  reader  as  a  wording 
of  his  own  highest  thoughts,  and  appear  almost  a 
remembrance."  Now  that,  exactly,  is  what  Dowson's 
best  poems  do.  They  are  alway  natural,  being  some- 
times like  laughter,  more  often  like  tears.  And  far 
from  having  nothing  to  say,  the  poet  had  everything 
to  say ;  for  he  sang  again  and  again  the  song  of  pure 
human  feeling,  sang  it  with  a  beauty  which  makes 
him  worthy  to  be  called  the  Chopin  of  poetry,  and 
sang  it  with  a  passion  so  obviously  genuine  that  he 
may  justly  be  named  the  Burns  of  the  nineties. 

One  would  fain  have  the  joy  of  quoting  a  gem 
from  Dowson,  yet  it  is  hard  to  select  where  nearly 
all  is  so  good.  Now  one  inclines  to  give  that  sweet 
andante,  The  Moon-Maiden's  Song,  which  evoked  so 
rare  a  drawing  from  Beardsley ;  now  one  is  tempted 
to  quote  Cynara  or  Love's  Aftermath,  or  the  superb 
Impenitentia  Ultima.  Yet  haply  even  that  is  not  the 
poet's  best,  and  perhaps — in  search  of  a  full  close  to 
this  tribute  to  an  art  full  of  sadness  and  passionate 
human  interest — nothing  more  fitting  could  be  found 
than  this  single  verse  from  Amantlum  Irae : 


"When  this,  our  rose,  is  faded, 

And  these,  our  days,  are  done, 
In  lands  profoundly  shaded 

From  tempest  and  from  sun  : 
Ah,  once  more  come  together, 

Shall  we  forgive  the  past, 
And  safe  from  worldly  weather 

Possess  our  souls  at  last?" 

What  does  it  mean  ?  asks  someone.  What  is  meant, 
one  can  only  reply,  by  Les  Soupirs  or  the  Moonlight 
Sonata?  In  these,  as  in  Dowson's  verse,  an  intense 
moment  has  been  fused  into  art,  and  what  more  can 
any  man  ask  I 
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The  Question  of  Influence, 
i 

WHENCE  came  the  movement  of  the  nineties, 
and  what  begot  those  elements  wherein  this 
period  differs  from  its  predecessor  ? 

The  artistic  revival  of  the  middle-ages  sprang  from 
a  sudden  spreading  of  light,  which  resulted  in  hatred 
of  prejudices  and  conventions;  while  the  Renaissance 
of  Wonder  rose  from  the  omipresence,  in  eighteenth 
century  Europe,  of  that  nature  of  philosophy  which 
culminated  in  the  French  Revolution.  Naturally 
one  surmises,  therefore,  that  the  upheaval  of  the 
nineties  was  largely  due  to  the  marked  increase,  during 
the  eighties,  of  agnosticism — an  increase  in  whose 
wake  there  lurked  perforce  a  desire  for  freedom  in 
art.  It  was  inevitable,  moreover,  that  a  wave  of  sad- 
ness should  follow  the  death  of  the  old  faith,  and  in 
Davidson,  if  not  in  others,  the  pessimistic  tone  cer- 
tainly sprang  partly  from  this  cause ;  to  which  may 
also  be  attributed,  perhaps,  the  renewal  in  England 
of  that  childlike  spirit  of  wonder  which  is  one  of  the 
bases  of  good  art,  and  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
output  of  the  nineties. 

This  topic  of  source  is  fascinating,  yet  very 
shadowy.  So  too  is  the  question  of  the  purely  artistic 
influence  traceable  in  the  movement,  and  it  therefore 
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behoves,  in  handling  this  theme,  to  tread  with  great 
caution.  In  painting,  more  particularly  than  in 
literature,  identities  of  manner  are  apt  to  prove  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  to  the  influence-hunter ;  for  these 
things  may  be  only  coincidence,  or  only  the  outcome, 
in  different  ages  and  places,  of  the  universal  truths 
underlying  art.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  springs  of 
aesthetic  creation  are  one  of  the  world's  great  mysteries, 
it  is  difficult  to  sympathise  with  those  writers  who, 
confidently  and  precisely,  state  where  this  or  that 
artist  chiefly  derived  his  inspiration — an  act  resembl- 
ing that  of  the  philosopher  of  Gotham,  when,  eager 
to  discover  the  basis  of  life,  he  put  a  body  through  a 
mincing  machine. 

But,  granting  that  dogmatism  were  foolish  in 
treating  a  theme  like  the  present,  it  is  yet  the  case 
that,  scrutinising  art  on  the  Continent  from  about 
1840  onwards,  one  sees  various  activities  which  almost 
certainly  influenced  the  young  Englishmen  working 
about  1890.  One  of  these  activities  is  Wagner,  who> 
busy  from  1845  till  1883,  assuredly  paved  the  way 
for  revolution  in  aesthetics  ;  and  one  may  justly  couple 
with  his  name  that  of  his  great  contemporary,  Ibsen, 
for  what  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  more 
at  war  with  social  conventions,  was  more  in  love  with 
fearless  laying  bare  of  personality  ?  The  chief  in- 
fluences, however,  were  French,  and  herein  lies  partly 
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the  key  to  the  enigma — the  difference  between  the 
sixties  and  the  nineties — for  the  fact  is  that  compara- 
tively little  French  influence  is  visible  in  the  art  of 
the  Swinburne  period.  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
Millais  and  Watts,  were  all  thoroughly  Saxon,  while 
Morris  was  an  avowed  disciple  of  Chaucer.  As  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  has  observed,  a  debt  to  Menzel  and 
other  Germans  is  distinct  in  Rossetti's  early  pictures ; 
while  that  artist — both  in  poetry  and  painting — 
showed  himself  influenced  by  his  Italian  heritage. 
Now  Rossetti  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  vast 
inspiration  to  Burne-Jones — who  further  imbibed 
from  Greek  sources — while  as  for  Swinburne,  he  also 
at  the  outset  was  affected  by  the  poet  of  The  House  of 
Life.  Moreover  Swinburne  owed  much  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Hellenic  dramas,  and — devoted  though 
he  was  to  Hugo  and  other  Frenchmen — with  a  few 
exceptions  his  own  work  really  has  little  in  common 
with  the  poetry  of  France.  How  different  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  nineties !  for,  among  activities 
acting  on  the  period's  art,  the  most  directly  traceable 
is  the  group  of  French  painters  clustering  round 
Manet,  Degas,  Monet  and  Renoir. 

Not  officially  recognised  at  the  Luxembourg  till 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  group  were 
active  from  the  early  sixties  onwards,  founding  in 
1862  the  Salon  des  Refuses,  and  thenceforth  being 
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engaged  in  fighting  for  the  frank  expression  of  indi- 
viduality, and  in  asserting  that  every  form  of  life, 
however  ugly  in  itself,  is  fit  subject-matter  for  art. 
To  these  men  must  be  credited  the  rise  of  impression- 
ism in  English  painting,  while  the  actual  term  also 
came  from  them,  being  originated  by  Monet  naming 
an  early  picture  An  Impression,  and  by  Manet  stating, 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  exhibition  in  1867,  that 
his  object  was  that  of  "rendering  his  impression." 
But  the  coterie  were  influential  in  other  ways,  for 
they  all  held  that  landscape-painting  must  be  based 
on  strenuous  study  of  nature ;  while  two  of  them, 
Bastien  and  Bastien-Lepage,  were  the  founders  of 
pleln  air  painting — that  is,  painting  out-of-doors  in 
an  out-of-doors  key  of  tone — from  which  rose  the 
attempt  to  realistically  render  bright  sunlit  scenes.  It 
is  further  interesting  to  note  that,  in  a  very  fine 
canvas,  Renoir  depicts  a  girl  sitting  in  a  sunlit  garden. 
Is  it  extravagant  to  say  that  this  may  have  inspired 
the  Guthrie  pictures  elsewhere  referred  to  ? 

This  question  does  not  admit  of  a  direct  reply,  but, 
in  considering  these  Frenchmen,  there  is  one  impor- 
tant thing  which  may  be  stated  fairly  directly,  and 
this  concerns  the  inspiration  to  which  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  indebted.  The  group  claimed,  as  M. 
Bdnedite  tells  in  his  life  of  Manet,  "  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  principles  of  the  greatest  artists";  and 
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they  were  justified  in  so  claiming,  for  they  had  much 
in  common  with  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  while  it 
is  universally  allowed  that,  if  any  one  man  may  be 
named  as  founding  their  ideals,  it  is  John  Constable. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  career  that  artist  won 
admiration  in  France,  and  this  found  its  culmination 
in  Monet,  who  once  said  that,  had  he  never  seen  a 
Constable,  in  all  likelihood  he  himself  would  never 
have  painted.  Now  this  has  a  special  significance  here, 
for  it  adds  one  more  link  to  the  chain  binding  the 
young  Englishmen  of  the  nineties  to  the  Renaissance 
of  Wonder. 

Another  influence  easily  traceable  in  English 
painting  of  the  nineties  is  that  of  old  Japan.  This 
is  marked  in  Mr.  Hornel,  who  in  1892  visited  the 
Orient,  along  with  Mr.  Henry;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Beardsley — though  he  is  said  to  have 
resented  the  charge  of  Japanese  inspiration — did  not 
at  some  time  study  Utamaro,  for  the  twain  are 
strongly  akin  in  this :  that  frequently  they  blend  im- 
pressionism and  detail,  employing  an  elliptical  style  for 
the  outstanding  parts  of  a  drawing,  but  using  model- 
ling and  decoration  in  the  rest  of  it.  Herein  may 
be  only  a  coincidence,  yet  Beardsley's  likeness  to  the 
Greek  vase-painters  probably  sprang  from  direct 
emulation,  for  the  artist  knew  the  British  Museum 
treasures  well ;  and  the  theory  of  such  a  debt  becomes 
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the  more  tenable  when  it  is  recalled  that,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  Beardsley  asks  for  a  book  on  Claude,  from 
whom  he  hopes,  so  he  writes,  "  to  pilfer  ships  and 
sea-shores."  References  of  this  nature  are  fairly 
common  in  his  correspondence,  and  at  one  place  he 
talks  of  going  to  study  the  print  department  at  the 
Louvre — a  visit  which,  if  it  was  carried  out,  may  have 
begotten  his  similarity  to  certain  whimsical  decorative 
panels  by  Watteau,  known  nowadays  only  by  engrav- 
ings. Whatever  the  cause  of  it,  there  are  obvious 
memories  of  Watteau  in  Beardsley ;  and  the  same  is 
very  true  of  Conder,  who  would  seem  also  to  have 
emulated  Bartolozzi. 

Mayhap  the  English  writers  of  the  nineties  felt 
the  influence  of  the  French  impressionists,  indirectly 
imbibing  it  owing  to  its  omnipresence  in  English 
painting  of  the  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  literature 
the  movement  certainly  owed  much  to  France,  and 
an  author  who  comes  quickly  to  mind  in  this  relation 
is  Mallarme ;  for  he  was  father  of  the  symbolist 
doctrine  mentioned  earlier,  while  he  ever  held  that 
poetry  should  avoid  detail,  and  that  to  name  is  to 
destroy,  to  suggest  is  to  create.  Mendes  and  Gautier 
are  other  Frenchmen  who  would  seem  to  have 
affected  the  movement,  while  a  further  and  more 
potent  influence  was  Baudelaire.  He,  to  bandy  a 
truism,  was  absolutely  unconventional  in  choice  of 
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subjects,  while  he  evinced  a  delicacy  little  known 
before  his  day ;  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  say 
that  he  acted  on  Mr.  Symons,  the  theory  appearing 
still  more  tenable  when  it  is  recalled  that,  among  the 
latter's  works,  is  a  fine  translation  of  Petits  Poemes  en 
Prose.  And  to  take  a  larger  view  of  the  matter, 
Baudelaire's  morbidity,  and  the  whole  tone  of  his 
writings,  have  no  more  marked  parallel  than  in  the 
typical  young  English  writers  of  the  nineties. 

But  as  powerful  an  inspiration  as  any  of  the  afore- 
said was  Verlaine.  With  his  achievement  Mr.  Symons 
has  clearly  much  in  common,  and,  while  this  simi- 
larity does  not  prove  that  the  Englishman  strove  to 
follow  the  French  lyrist,  the  theory  is  yet  sane,  for 
it  is  supported  by  biographical  facts.  Mr.  Symons 
had  Verlaine  as  his  guest  during  the  latter's  visit  to 
England  in  1894,  while  he  inscribed  his  third  book 
of  verse  to  the  Frenchman.  Further,  he  was  the 
first  (with  the  exception  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Moore) 
to  write  in  England  of  Verlaine  and  his  work — an 
act  of  homage  duly  returned  by  the  French  poet, 
who  wrote,  in  the  Revue  Encyclopyedique,  one  of  the 
best  tributes  offered  to  Mr.  Symons'  own  poetry. 

Passing  to  prose  fiction,  one  sees  a  deal  of  French 
influence  here  also.  For  Crackanthorpe  was  frankly 
a  disciple  of  Maupassant,  while  Mr.  Moore,  in  his 
early  work,  showed  himself  imbued  with  Flaubert's 
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ideas,  and  has  told,  in  his  Confessions,  that  originally 
he  strove  to  follow  Zola.  But  Mr.  Moore's  achieve- 
ment is  far  ahead  of  the  French  realist's,  and  the 
former,  though  largely  French  in  outlook,  really  owed 
no  more  to  France  than  to  Russia.  During  the 
nineties  he  gradually  shed  Zola's  influence,  and  began 
to  write  with  a  delicacy  unknown  to  that  author. 
Now  Mr.  Moore  has  repeatedly  written  with  enthu- 
siasm of  Turgenieff,  and  it  was,  one  cannot  but 
think,  his  study  of  this  most  subtle  of  novelists  which 
brought  about  the  change  in  his  own  work. 

II 

CHIEFLY  foreign  as  were  most  of  the  causes  affecting 
the  movement,  this  yet  owed  something  to  Britain. 
The  elder  among  the  moving  spirits  naturally  acted 
on  the  younger,  and  a  salient  activity  in  this  relation 
was  Mr.  Pryde,  to  whose  genius  Mr.  Nicholson — his 
occasional  collaborator — certainly  owed  much,  as  also 
did  Mr.  Gordon  Craig.  In  Mr.  Ferguson  the  same 
influence  is  sometimes  visible,  while  even  Conder 
seems  to  have  imbibed  it  slightly,  for  instance  in 
Souvenir  de  Paris.  As  to  where  Mr.  Pryde  himself 
learnt  his  highly  original  style,  that  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  it  were  absurd  to  answer  directly ; 
but  thinking  of  his  picture  Caprice,  it  is  impossible 
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to  avoid  surmising  that  he  also  must  be  numbered 
among  those  indebted  to  Watteau,  while  one  may 
note  that  Piranesi  has  been  suggested  as  a  partial 
factor  in  the  Scottish  painter's  making. 

Though  not  dans  le  mouvement,  Mr.  Shaw  probably 
influenced  the  same,  partly  by  his  own  teaching,  and 
partly  by  his  championing  of  Ibsen.  Wilde,  again, 
publishing  his  best  books  during  the  nineties,  slightly 
affected  his  juniors  of  the  decade ;  but  the  work 
begotten  of  this  force  was  not  characteristic  of  the 
movement,  and  has  little  merit ;  for  what  was  genuine 
in  Wilde  was  not  genuine  in  his  copyists,  and  the 
result  was  writings  which  are  fanciful,  and  therefore 
lacking  in  human  interest.  Look  at  the  tales  of  Mr. 
le  Gallienne,  all  of  which  emanated  from  admiration 
for  Wilde,  but  all  of  which  are  only  weak  echoes  of 
their  exquisite  model,  and  hold  none  of  his  excellence 
The  same  is  largely  true  of  two  other  things  springing 
/  from  this  source — Davidson's  Baptist  Lake  and  Earl 

Lavender;  for,  while  both  g£-  these  are  good  in  parts, 
these  parts  are  pure  Davidson.  The  author  fails 
signally  when  he  leans  on  Wilde's  shoulder,  and  the 
influences  from  which  Davidson  really  profited  were 
two  men  of  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder — Wordsworth 
and  Burns. 

But  the   foregoing   does    not    exhaust  the  list  of 
native  forces  acting  on  the  movement,  for  this,  strange 
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to  say,  owed  a  valuable  debt  to  that  very  period  of 
British  art  from  which  it  seceded.  In  briefly  re- 
viewing the  mid- Victorian  period,  the  names  of 
Whistler,  Pater  and  Mr.  Hardy  were  purposely 
omitted ;  for  these  three,  though  at  work  during  the 
sixties,  or  even  earlier,  all  proved  themselves  above 
the  age,  and  were  never  tinged  by  its  failings.  Whis- 
tler, for  instance,  accepted  the  modern  world,  and 
found  his  subjects  in  those  things  which  his  great 
contemporaries  thought  inartistic ;  while,  to  take  a 
more  definite  view  of  his  influence,  it  was  he  who 
first  revealed  the  beauty  of  towns  by  night,  thus 
heralding  a  note  touched  with  special  fondness  by 
many  young  artists  of  the  movement.  And  his 
teaching  did  not  end  here,  for  there  is,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Cowan  of  Westerlea,  near  Edinburgh,  a 
Whistler  canvas  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
typical  Fetes  Galantes  of  Conder  ;  and,  when  it  is 
added  that  this  picture  formerly  belonged  to  the  latter 
artist,  the  conclusion  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  great 
mid-Victorian  is  simply  inevitable.  To  take  another 
personal  example,  one  may  speak  with  equal  confid- 
ence of  Whistler's  influence  on  Sir  James  Guthrie, 
for,  not  to  mention  more  recondite  cases,  in  his 
picture  of  Miss  Jeanie  Martin  the  Scottish  painter  has 
posed  his  sitter  precisely  a  la  Miss  Alexander,  while 
again,  in  the  Guthrie  portrait  of  Mrs.  Maclehose, 
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there  are  distinct  recollections  of  Whistler's  like- 
ness of  his  mother.  The  teaching  thus  imbibed, 
however,  was  in  every  way  beneficial,  for  Sir  James 
had  strength  to  learn  without  being  overmastered  by 
his  learning,  and  becoming  a  satellite.  He  did  but 
assimilate  the  master  that  he  might  express  his  own 
outlook  the  more  beautifully,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
those  who  learnt  from  Pater,  who  was  clearly  one  of 
those  who  incited  the  young  writers  to  delicacy. 

There  were  great  prosemen  before  Pater  —  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Addison,  Lamb — but  their  achieve- 
ment was  rather  different  from  his ;  for,  while  they 
wrote  with  a  sense  for  beauty  of  word  and  phrase,  and 
produced  much  which  could  not  be  paraphrased 
without  injury  to  the  meaning,  they  dealt  but  little 
in  fine  shades.  But  Pater,  though  not  always  precise, 
and  though  sometimes  lacking  rhythm,  forged  for 
himself — thanks  to  his  tremendous  seriousness,  his 
fund  of  patience,  and  his  good  fortune  in  making  no 
money  by  his  writings — a  style  unique  in  its  capacity 
for  expressing  every  nuance.  He  did  in  prose  what 
had  scarcely  been  done  therein  before — save  occa- 
sionally by  one  of  his  masters,  De  Quincey — and,  as 
the  expression  of  subtleties  was  one  of  the  predominant 
aims  of  the  nineties,  he  perforce  found  disciples  among 
the  young  men  of  the  time.  Hence  largely,  without 
doubt,  the  sublety  in  the  critical  prose  of  Mr.  Symons, 
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on  whom,  more  than  on  any  one  else,  there  fell  the 
mantle  of  Pater.  The  two  essayists  stand  unrivalled 
in  ability  for  recreating  in  criticism  the  actual  taste 
left  on  the  palate  by  a  work  of  art,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  discipleship  on  Mr.  Symons'  part  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  he  inscribed  his  first  book  of  verse  to 
Pater,  by  whose  influence  its  publication  had  been 
brought  about,  and  who  reviewed  it  cordially  in  The 
Guardian. 

Concerning  Mr.  Moore,  the  thesis  that  he  too 
strove  to  follow  Pater  is  buttressed  by  biographical 
details.  Marius  appeared  in  1885,  and  the  following 
year  Mr.  Moore  spoke  of  it,  in  his  Confessions,  as  "  the 
book  to  which  I  owe  the  last  temple  of  my  soul." 
"  I  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was  awakened  a  fourth 
time"  ;  while  in  a  later  tribute  he  told  that,  through 
Pater's  masterpiece,  "a  new  influence  had  come  into 
my  life."  The  master  was  not  slow  to  reciprocate, 
for  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Moore,  thanking  him  because 
"  You  speak  of  my  own  work  very  pleasantly"  ;  while 
at  a  later  date  he  favourably  criticised  Modern 
Painting  in  The  Daily  Chronicle,  at  the  same  time 
conferring  on  its  author  an  unique  honour,  for  this 
was  the  only  review  Pater  ever  signed !  Here  was 
good  cause  for  emulation,  and  the  incitement  was 
not  lacking  in  vital  results ;  for  to  Pater,  just  as  much 
as  to  Turgenieff,  may  be  attributed  the  growth  of 
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delicacy  in  Mr.  Moore's  work.  Dawning  upon  the 
novelist  about  the  same  time,  these  influences  wakened 
in  him  elements  which  he  owed  to  his  Celtic  birth  ; 
and  thus  he  brought  forth  those  of  his  books  most 
characteristic  of  the  nineties — Vain  Fortune  and  Evelyn 
Innes, 

But  apart  from  furthering  delicacy,  and  apart  from 
cases  where  emulation  is  indicated  by  facts,  Pater 
certainly  had  a  hand  in  the  movement  of  the  nineties. 
For  the  period's  art  is  full  of  his  philosophy,  while 
there  are  passages  in  his  work  which  might  well  have 
directly  begotten  the  ideals  of  the  moving  spirits,  or 
which  suggest — to  take  a  different  view — that  Pater 
numbered  prophecy  among  his  gifts,  and  knew  what 
was  simmering.  Surely  he  was  prompting  the  cam- 
paign when,  in  Gaston  de  Latour,  in  the  chapter 
entitled  Modernity,  he  wrote  thus  of  the  works  of 
Ronsard  and  his  fellows : 

"Here  was  a  poetry  which  boldly  assumed  the  dress,  the 
words,  the  very  trick  of  contemporary  life,  and  turned  them 
into  gold.  It  took  possession  of  the  lily  in  one's  hand,  and  pro- 
jecting it  into  a  visionary  distance,  shed  upon  the  body  of  the 
flower  the  soul  of  its  beauty." 

That  forms  a  peerless  comment  on  English  poetry  of 
the  nineties,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  whole  chapter 
from  which  it  is  culled — a  chapter  which,  it  is  apposite 
to  point  out,  was  dearly  beloved  of  Beardsley,  who 
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mentions  it  in  a  letter  of  1896.  And,  whether  the 
above  was  written  with  young  England  in  mind  or 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  seer  was  not 
thinking  of  the  coming  movement  when,  in  Marius, 
he  wrote  as  follows : 

M  Life  in  modern  London  even,  in  the  heavy  glow  of  summer, 
is  stuff  sufficient  for  the  fresh  imagination  of  a  youth  to  build 
his  '  palace  of  art '  of ;  and  the  very  sense  and  enjoyment  of  an 
experience  in  which  all  is  new  are  but  enhanced,  like  that  glow 
of  summer  itself,  by  the  thought  of  its  brevity,  giving  him  some- 
thing of  a  gambler's  zest  in  the  apprehension,  by  dexterous 
act,  or  diligently  appreciative  thought,  of  the  highly  coloured 
moments  *hich  are  to  pass  away  so  quickly." 

Or  again  when  he  wrote  : 

"  It  seemed  just  then  as  if  the  desire  of  the  artist  in  him — 
that  old  longing  to  produce — might  be  satisfied  by  the  exact  and 
literal  transcript  of  what  was  then  passing  around  him,  in  simple 
prose,  arresting  the  desirable  moment  as  it  passed,  and  prolonging 
its  life  a  little." 

Mr.  Hardy's  services  to  the  movement  are  less 
transparent  than  those  of  Whistler  or  Pater,  yet  it 
may  rationally  be  said  that  the  Wessex  novelist  had 
a  great  influence  in  one  respect.  Far  from  the  mad- 
ding Crowd  appeared  first  in  1874  in  The  Comhlll 
Magazine,  then  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  ;  and  scarcely 
had  it  made  its  debut  than  three  readers  wrote  to  the 
editor,  upbrading  him  for  what  they  called  an  improper 
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passage.  Again  in  the  following  year,  when  The 
Hand  of  Ethelberta.  was  on  the  eve  of  appearing  in 
the  same  periodical,  Stephen  wrote  to  his  contributor, 
telling  him  he  must  not  speak  of  a  lady  as  amorous, 
but  must  use  the  word  sentimental,  and  adding : 
"  Remember  the  country  parson's  daughters.  I  have 
always  to  remember  them."  Such,  then,  was  the 
persecution  the  novelist  had  to  endure,  and  such  the 
criterion  by  which,  in  the  seventies,  the  freedom  of 
literature  was  controlled  !  But  Mr.  Hardy  fought  for 
truth  and  liberty,  thus  facilitating  the  upheaval  of 
the  nineties ;  and  one  would  fain  believe  that  the 
latter,  by  further  suppressing  prudishness,  in  its  turn 
made  for  fuller  and  wider  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
own  genius.  Is  it  not  possible,  moreover,  that  the 
delicacy  of  the  new  workers  widened  understanding 
of  Whistler  and  Pater,  and  that  these  came  to  their 
full-blown  laurels  by  means  of  those  young  men 
whom  they  taught  and  helped  ? 

But  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  nineties  were 
akin  to  this  trio,  working  in  the  age  exactly  preceding 
theirs,  does  not  weaken  the  similarity  of  the  former 
to  those  who  broke  the  chains  of  Augustanism  ;  and, 
in  dealing  at  the  beginning  with  this  shattering,  it 
was  not  carelessly  that  prominence  was  given  to 
Watteau,  nor  was  it  thoughtlessly  that  his  influence 
was  so  repeatedly  mentioned.  For  the  truth  is  that, 
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of  all  who  made  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder,  none 
forms  so  interesting  a  parallel  to  the  later  movement 
as  he — the  artist  who  loved  the  theatre,  who  was  for 
a  while  enamoured  of  a  fair  danseuse.  La  Montague 
by  name,  and  must  often  have  waited  at  the  stage- 
door ! 

The  analogy,  however,  does  not  lie  only  in  these 
details,  nor  yet  in  the  neglect  which  Watteau  ex- 
perienced from  the  academic  dignitaries  of  his  time  ; 
and  the  real  link  consists  in  the  artist's  actual  out- 
look, aspirations  and  achievements,  as  expressed  and 
exemplified  in  numerous  of  his  works.  Even  his 
well-known  pictures  form  in  some  degree  this  link, 
for  they  owe  part  of  their  excellence  to  being  the 
outcome  of  their  artist's  favourite  saying,  "  the  treat- 
ment of  light  is  the  soul  of  painting" — a  doctrine 
which,  keenly  sung  and  followed  by  the  English  im- 
pressionists, ultimately  begot  one  of  their  salient  ideals. 
Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Watteau  was  a 
man  of  superb  versatility,  and  that  these  well-known 
pictures,  far  from  being  his  only  style,  are  probably 
his  least  personal  and  intimate  expressions.  The 
most  popular  of  all  his  works,  V Embarquement  pour 
Cythere,  was  his  diploma  picture,  and  was  probably 
painted  with  at  least  some  consideration  for  academic 
traditions;  and  the  Watteau  who  shattered  arti- 
ficiality is  found,  rather,  in  pictures  like  The  True 
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Gaiety.  This  last  shows  at  once  how  much  the 
artist  was  above  the  age,  for  it  is  a  frankly  natural 
statement  of  peasant  life,  totally  different  from  any- 
thing in  the  men  who  immediately  preceded  Watteau 
— Mignard  for  example,  and  different  even  from 
anything  in  those  who  came  just  after  him — Boucher 
for  instance.  It  might  well  have  been  done  by  an 
Englishman  in  the  nineties,  while  an  even  more 
striking  and  palpable  link  consists  in  certain  bits  of 
draughtsmanship  by  Watteau,  and  these  are  addition- 
ally apposite  because,  having  been  done  as  studies,  or 
purely  for  love  of  drawing,  they  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  those  relics  of  the  artist  which  exhale 
most  strongly  his  individual  point  of  view.  Look  at  the 
drawing  of  a  Turk  carrying  a  dish,  or  at  two  studies 
of  a  man  playing  the  guitar,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  these  there  is  much  modelling, 
yet  here,  concomitantly,  one  sees  a  deal  of  modernity 
in  the  shape  of  bold  elliptical  handling.  Or  take,  as 
a  more  striking  instance,  another  British  Museum 
treasure  which  shows  a  beggar-woman  with  her  alms- 
box.  Here  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  the  early 
eighteenth  and  not  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
which  is  speaking,  for  the  vitality  of  the  tout  ensemble 
is  due  not  to  detail  but  to  evocation,  while  in  its 
disregard  of  obvious  beauty,  in  its  bravely  realistic 
handling  of  an  ugly  theme,  the  entire  work  expresses 
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much  of  the  outlook  of  the  modern  English  impres- 
sionists. Or  look,  finally,  at  some  of  Watteau's  many 
drawings  of  female  heads  or  figures,  a  few  of  which 
are  in  the  Louvre,  and  some  others  of  which,  the 
property  of  private  collections,  were  shown  at  the 
loan  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  in  1909.  All  &£  these 
remind  instantly  of  what  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  with 
rare  critical  acumen,  once  observed  on  the  subject : 

"What  interests  Watteau  the  draughtsman  is  swiftness, 
momentariness  of  movement  and  attitude,  the  strong  physical 
sense  of  life,  the  definition  of  what  is  essential  to  the  type  or 
the  defined  group  of  individuals,  rather  than  the  expression  of 
physical  or  mental  individuality  in  the  narrower  sense." 

True  of  Watteau,  as  this  certainly  is,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  English  impressionists  of  the  nineties, 
and  indeed  to  all  those  young  men  who  took  Life 
for  their  watchword,  who  sought — alike  in  poetry, 
painting  and  fiction — to  embody  general  effect  more 
than  details,  and  who  made  an  art  out  of  moods  and 
moments. 


The  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 

THE  traditions  of  the  nineties  were  maintained 
for  a  space  in  the  twentieth  century  by 
Laurence  Hope,  but  that  divine  songstress,  who 
fell  by  her  own  hand  in  1904,  was  but  an  Indian 
summer,  a  shadow  of  the  sensitive  plant  which  had 
bloomed  and  withered.  Some  of  its  petals,  of  course, 
survived  the  dawn  of  the  new  century,  yet  few  of 
these  are  doing  work  to-day  to  compare  with  what 
they  did  fifteen  years  ago,  while  some  of  them — 
fortunately  only  a  few — have  foundered  on  the  shoals 
of  financial  success  and  academic  recognition.  The 
dearest  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  moving  spirits  is  still 
with  us,  but  has  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  active 
service — a  fact  of  which  one  writer  can  scarcely  think 
without  tender  and  passionate  tears — while  as  for  the 
remainder,  their  voices  were  stilled  by  various  causes. 
The  Savoy  died  a  natural  death  after  a  brief  career, 
and  so  did  The  Pageant  and  The  Dome.  The  Yellow 
Book  lived  for  thirteen  numbers,  but  was  discontinued 
eventually,  because  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
organ  of  Wilde's  philosophy — an  opinion  which  was 
absurd,  for  Wilde  disliked  the  journal  intensely,  and 
was  never  asked  to  write  for  it.  The  death  of  these 
periodicals  no  doubt  had  an  ill  effect,  yet,  after  all,  it 
was  only  at  the  very  beginning  that  they  were  in  any 
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way  representative  of  the  movement,  and  what  dealt 
a  far  more  serious  blow  thereto  was  the  Boer  war  of 
1899-1902;  for  now  the  country's  resources  were 
drained,  and  people  were  unable  to  spend  money  on 
books  and  pictures,  while,  simultaneously,  interest  in 
these  things  was  submerged  in  patriotic  anxiety  and 
ardour.  These  last  were  fatal,  for  in  the  main  im- 
perialism is  the  enemy  of  art,  and  when  this  flourishes 
it  is  usually  in  some  land  like  old  Japan,  a  land  which 
sought  not  power  and  conquest.  Warfare,  it  must 
be  granted,  occasionally  stimulates  poetry  ;  but  the 
Boer  campaign  cannot  claim  laurels  of  this  sort,  for  it 
evoked  only  some  repulsive  verse  from  Henley  and 
Mr.  Kipling,  and  a  mediocre  ballad  from  Davidson, 
whose  power  began  to  wane  sadly  about  this  time.  He 
turned  to  the  Arthurian  legends — a  theme  for  which 
he  had  little  gift — while  he  began  to  waste  his  energies 
on  metaphysics,  this  phase  finding  voice  in  various 
dramas  which,  try  as  one  will  to  be  generous,  can 
scarcely  be  called  satisfactory.  Alas  for  the  beautiful 
speech  of  Basil  and  Menzies  in  Fleet  Street  Eclogues! 

But  a  more  awful  fiend  than  the  Boer  war  came 
to  blight  the  art  of  the  nineties,  for  many  of  its  most 
brilliant  men  died  suddenly  towards  the  close  of  the 
great  decade,  or  early  in  the  new  century,  and  were 
thus  denied  the  opportunity  which  the  return  of 
peace  to  England  would  have  given  them.  Harland 
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died  in  1905,  his  age  being  then  forty-four;  while 
Davidson  outlived  him  by  little  more  than  three  years, 
passing  away  early  in  1909.  His  exit  was  terribly 
sad,  for,  though  the  facts  are  not  definitely  known,  it 
seems  certaiin  that  he  drowned  himself.  He  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  if  not  even  broken-hearted,  for 
his  verse  had  won  scant  appreciation,  and,  like  too 
many  poets,  he  had  constantly  found  it  necessary  to 
forsake  individual  work  for  such  as  would  please  the 
public  taste.  Moreover  his  health  had  long  been 
failing,  and  among  the  papers  he  left  behind  them 
there  occur  the  words :  "  Asthma  and  other  annoy- 
ances I  have  tolerated  for  years,  but  I  cannot  put  up 
with  cancer." 

Many  of  the  others  were  gone  by  the  time  these 
two  were  taken  away.  Crackanthorpe  departed  in 
1896,  and  his  end  was  scarcely  less  pathetic  than 
Davidson's,  for  he  too  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
taken  his  own  life.  He  was  but  twenty-six  at  the 
time,  and  the  same  age  was  Beardsley's  when  he  died 
at  Mentone  in  1898,  making  his  exit  in  the  arms  of 
the  Romish  Church.  To  him,  whose  life  had  been 
one  long  disease,  death  must  have  come  as  a  great 
relief;  and  at  least  it  was  granted  him  to  die  amid 
comfortable,  and  even  beautiful  surroundings.  Not 
so,  however,  was  the  fate  accorded  the  more  lovable 
Dowson,  for  to  him  death  came  among  sordid  and 
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hideous  circumstances.  One  evening  he  was  found 
in  a  bar,  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and 
so  ill  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk.  A  friend,  himself 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  took  him  to  a  bricklayer's 
cottage  in  Catford,  and  there  generously  tended  him 
for  six  weeks ;  but  this  kindness  was  in  vain,  and  in 
February  1900  the  young  poet — he  was  thirty-three 
— was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of 
Lewisham  cemetery.  A  few  years  later  (January 
1909)  the  divine  Charles  Conder  passed  to  his  rest, 
and  perhaps  his  death  was  the  saddest  of  all,  for  he 
had  been  insane  for  some  time  prior  thereto.  Yet 
even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  tragedies,  for 
Adams  fell  by  his  own  hand  in  1893,  his  age  being 
then  thirty-one,  while  Lowry  lived  only  to  be  thirty- 
eight,  falling  a  victim  to  pneumonia  in  1906. 

There  is,  in  the  tragic  ending  of  these  bright  young 
spirits,  another  parallel  between  them  and  the  Re- 
naissance of  Wonder.  Burns  died  at  thirty-five, 
Byron  at  thirty-six,  Shelley  at  thirty,  and  Keats  at 
twenty-  six.  Collins  lingered  till  he  was  thirty-eight,  but 
he  was  insane  for  some  time  before  death ;  Morland 
fell  at  forty-one,  making  his  exit  in  a  low  sponging- 
house ;  Schubert  was  taken  away  at  thirty-one,  while 
Watteau  grew  old  at  an  age  when  most  men  have 
scarcely  matured,  and  finally  flickered  out  at  thirty- 
seven.  La  plus  belle  des  fleurs  ne  dure  qu'un  matin  ! 
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So  wrote  Liotard  beneath  his  engraving  of  Watteau's 
portrait  of  Rosalba  Carriera,  and  well  might  the 
beautiful  phrase  be  applied  to  Antoine  himself,  and 
aptly  also  to  the  young  Englishmen  of  the  nineties. 
They  are  a  portion  of  the  loveliness  which  once  they 
made  more  lovely  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  these  meteors  without 
ineffable  and  passionate  regret,  yet  it  were  idle  to 
mourn  their  loss,  and  their  sad  lives.  It  is  nature's 
law  that  the  artist  should  be  unhappy,  and  should 
succumb  to  the  philistine  and  the  commercialist ; 
and  nature  showed  wisdom  in  so  ordaining,  for  re- 
spectability and  worldly-wisdom  are  the  enemies  of 
vital  assthetics,  and  rather  do  these  spring  from 
miseries  and  folly.  Moreover  youth  is  the  period 
for  passionate  art,  and,  while  some  men  have  gathered 
strength  with  the  march  of  years,  more  have  done 
the  reverse,  age  rendering  them  too  complacent  to 
be  capable  of  the  spirit  of  wonder.  We  should  be 
grateful,  then,  that  the  men  of  the  nineties  lived  and 
died  as  they  did.  For  hence  have  they  left  behind 
them  an  house  not  built  with  hands  but  with  hearts, 
a  mausoleum  nobler  and  more  imperishable  than  any 
of  marble  ;  and  hence  at  least  may  we  say  of  them, 
with  truth  and  with  certainty : 

"Still  are  their  pleasant  voices  heard,  their  nightingales  awake  ; 
For  death — he  taketh  all  away — but  these  he  cannot  take." 
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Conclusion. 

ONE  would  fain  end  on  the  old  Greek  lines,  yet  it 
behoves,  before  concluding,  to  speak  briefly  of 
the  Celtic  school.  Their  works  were  among  the  finest 
of  the  rich  decade,  and  in  many  ways  the  young  Celts 
were  akin  to  their  English  contemporaries.  Like 
these,  most  of  them  tinged  their  output  with  a  note 
of  wistful  pathos — that  note  which  has  ever  been  a 
characteristic  in  the  art  of  the  Gael ;  while,  in  their 
translations  from  the  Gaelic,  they  achieved  a  simplicity 
and  naturalness  missed  by  most  former  workers  in  this 
field,  notably  Hardiman.  Again,  the  first  lyrics  of 
Mr.  Yeats,  and  the  drawings  of  Miss  Gyles,  might  have 
been  chosen — just  as  reasonably  as  any  other  produc- 
tions of  the  period — to  show  that  the  art  of  the 
nineties  was  remarkable  for  delicacy  ;  while  the  early 
poems  of  A.  E.,  and  the  pictures  of  Miss  Coleman 
Smith,  might  well  have  been  taken  as  examples  of 
victory  in  embodying  the  subtlest  moods.  Their 
success  in  these  directions  reminds  that,  in  many  of 
their  plays  and  tales,  the  Celts  of  the  nineties  stated 
the  inner  rather  than  the  outer  life  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  the  new  workers  being  herein  the  reverse 
of  Lever  and  most  other  mid- Victorian  Irish  writers, 
who  did  little  more  than  reproduce  externals.  Nor 
does  this  difference  from  their  immediate  predecessors 
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— a  difference  having  so  marked  a  parallel  in  the  young 
Englishmen  of  the  movement,  as  opposed  to  those 
they  seceded  from  —  end  the  analogy  between  the 
English  and  Irish  groups  ;  for  the  latter,  just  as 
surely  as  the  former,  are  linked  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
their  progenitor  being  no  one  so  markedly  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Was  it  not  he  who  chiefly  revealed  to 
the  nineteenth  century  the  beauty  of  Celtic  lore,  and 
did  he  not  put  it  to  better  artistic  purpose  than  any 
man  before  or  since  his  day  ? 

But  alas !  in  a  sadder  way  the  two  chief  coteries  of 
the  nineties  are  alike ;  for  the  fire  of  youth  has  now 
faded  out  of  Mr.  Yeats'  songs,  while  as  regards  his 
fellows,  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed 
a  distinct  flagging  of  their  powers.  And  with  this 
flagging  came  a  thinning  of  their  ranks,  for  Synge 
died  at  thirty-eight  in  1909,  while  Lionel  Johnson 
passed  in  1902.  His  age  was  then  only  thirty-five, 
and  apart  from  its  prematurity  his  death  was  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  art,  being  caused  indirectly  by 
drink.  Struggling  home  one  night  after  an  evening's 
debauch,  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head,  and  the  blow 
proved  fatal. 

Albeit  similar  in  so  many  ways  to  the  chief  moving 
groups  of  England  in  the  nineties,  the  Celtic  school 
were  yet  in  one  sense  anomalous  in  the  decade ;  for, 
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representing  as  they  did  an  hatred  of  reality  and  the 
present,  and  finding  a  deal  of  their  inspiration  in  the 
realms  of  phantasy,  and  in  the  antique  world,  they 
had  obviously  much  in  common  with  the  Swinburne 
era.  And  the  truth  is  that,  though  the  nineties  con- 
tained a  definable  departure  from  the  preceding  age, 
the  decade  was  also  remarkable  for  a  movement  in 
that  other  sense  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
book,  that  is  to  say,  a  splendid  wave  of  artistic  impulse. 
For  besides  the  Celts,  there  were  active  during  the 
nineties  a  perfect  galaxy  of  young  workers  who  created 
beauty,  but  did  not  bear  arms  in  the  upheaval ;  while 
even  many  of  those,  cited  as  connected  with  The  Yellow 
Book  and  The  Savoy,  had  really  little  in  common  with 
the  warlike  spirit  of  which  these  journals  were  for  a 
while  the  chief  organ.  The  nineties,  in  fact,  con- 
tained a  renaissance,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  much 
as  for  any  other,  that  those  ten  years  are  so  memorable 
and  glorious. 

Viewing  the  period  thus,  it  is  essential  to  mention 
its  hand-printing.  In  mid-Victorian  years  this  craft 
was  forgotten,  and  people  were  content  with  volumes 
revolting  in  appearance ;  but  the  nineties  witnessed 
the  activity  of  several  manual  presses,  and  some  of 
these  produced  books  so  delightful,  so  lovely,  that 
their  recollection  evokes  a  feeling  bordering  on 
emotion.  In  this  field  of  work  the  young  men  of 
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the  time  touch  hands  with  the  Swinburne  era,  for  to 
Morris  must  be  given  the  credit  of  reviving  hand- 
printing ;  but  though  his  Kelmscott  Press,  begun  in 
1891,  produced  so  many  fine  things,  few  of  these  are 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  productions  of  a  man 
of  the  post-Morris  generation.  This  is  Mr.  Charles 
Ricketts,  one  of  the  most  versatile  artists  of  his  day, 
who  founded  The  Vale  Press  soon  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Kelmscott,  and  who  issued  therefrom  some 
fifty  volumes.  These — which  included  editions  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats — have  an  individual 
character  as  marked  as  that  in  the  music  of  Wagner, 
and  are  without  doubt  the  loveliest  books  ever  issued. 
Like  the  writings  of  Pater,  the  printing  of  Mr.  Ricketts 
expresses  an  aestheticism  passionate  yet  fastidious ; 
and  the  analogy  between  the  two  artists  does  not  end 
here,  for  the  Vale  books  proved  too  good  for  the 
public,  and  the  enterprise  succumbed  accordingly  to 
the  onslaughts  of  commercial  typography. 

Two  other  remarkable  hand-presses  begun  in  the 
nineties  are  The  Essex  House  and  The  Eragny.  The 
former  was  directly  a  child  of  The  Kelmscott,  for  it 
began  its  career  by  acquiring,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Morris,  the  presses  though  not  the  actual  type  he 
had  used,  and  also  the  services  of  some  of  his  staff. 
The  volumes  they  turned  out — upwards  of  forty  in 
number — have  many  exquisite  features,  among  these 
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being  woodcuts  after  various  artists,  notably  Messrs. 
Strang  and  Savage,  and  initial  letters  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee.  If  these  books  have  a  failing,  it  is  that  they  are 
printed  in  too  ornate  a  type  ;  but  no  such  charge  can 
be  brought  against  The  Eragny  Press,  founded  and  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lucien  Pissarro,  who  made  his  debut 
as  a  printer  with  an  edition  of  The  Queen  of  the  Fishes, 
published  in  1894.  The  typographer  himself  did 
illustrations  for  this,  while  with  his  own  hands  he 
made  the  requisite  wood-blocks ;  and  since  then  Mr. 
Pissarro  has  issued  some  twenty  volumes,  many  of 
which  contain  drawings  of  his  own.  In  the  subtle 
delicacy  of  their  beauty,  these  books — which  come 
nearer  than  any  others  to  the  excellence  of  those  by 
Mr.  Ricketts — are  redolent  of  the  period  which  gave 
them  birth  ;  and  so  too  they  are  in  their  neatness 
and  daintiness,  factors  which  appear  the  more  praise- 
worthy when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Kelmscott 
productions  too  often  inclined  to  the  ponderous. 

Reverting  to  art,  strictly  so-called,  it  behoves  to 
point  out  that  the  nineties  witnessed  the  rise  of  one 
widely  considered  the  greatest  English  composer- 
This  is  Mr.  Cyril  Scott,  who  was  only  twenty-one  in 
1890;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  here  again 
French  influence  is  salient,  for  Debussy  is  obviously 
Mr.  Scott's  master.  Nor  was  the  latter  the  only 
remarkable  young  composer  of  the  period,  for 
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McDowell  did  some  of  his  best  work  therein,  as  also 
did  the  greater  Nevin.  Unfortunately  neither  of  these 
— both  of  whom  died  prematurely  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century — can  be  claimed  as  English, 
for  they  were  American  by  birth  ;  and  yet,  after 
waiving  them,  one  is  still  faced  with  a  constellation 
of  brilliant  workers  such  as  few  decades  can  claim. 
They  produced  a  crop  so  embarrassing  by  its  riches 
that  one  is  naturally  shy  of  naming  anything  or  any- 
one definitely,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  praising 
the  work  in  portraiture  of  Mr.  Orpen,  the  decorations 
of  Miss  Jessie  King  and  Miss  Annie  French,  the 
illustrations  of  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Anning  Bell,  the 
flower-studies  of  Miss  Katherine  Cameron,  the  early 
poems  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  and  of  Professor  A.  E. 
Housman,  the  mezzotints  of  Mr.  Frank  Short,  the 
early  novels  of  Messrs.  Conrad  and  Hichens,  the 
parodies  of  Mr.  Seaman,  the  wit  of  Mr.  Beerbohm, 
the  drawings  of  Phil  May,  and  the  water-colours  of 
Ewan  Geddes.  Bidding  adieu  to  this  harvest,  perhaps 
no  name  is  more  apposite  than  that  of  Francis 
Thompson  ;  for,  if  really  a  child  of  the  Jacobean  age, 
he  is  at  least  typical  of  the  nineties  in  this:  that  he 
died  prematurely  after  an  unhappy  life. 

The  men  chiefly  mentioned  in  this  book  are  addi- 
tionally glorious  because  they  fought  Philistia,  and  so 
it  is  hard  to  look  at  them  through  other  than  charmed 
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eyes ;  while,  inasmuch  as  time  and  distance  are  the 
most  potent  of  all  enchanters,  one  is  prone  to  think 
of  these  bygone  workers  with  a  devotion  impossible 
to  offer  to  the  rising  artists  of  to-day.  It  were  absurd 
to  dispraise  the  latter,  for  there  are  good  men  among 
them,  and  able  work  is  still  being  done  in  England, 
alike  in  literature  and  in  painting  ;  but  conceding 
this,  and  granting  that  the  present  is  never  enaureoled 
like  the  past,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Promethean 
fire  waits  to  be  rekindled  in  English  esthetics.  The 
superb  virility  which  marked  our  art  of  fifteen  years 
ago  seems  to  be  largely  gone,  and  so  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that,  at  any  very  near  date,  there  will 
rise  anything  quite  so  precious  as  the  renaissance  of 
the  nineties. 

"  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  passed  away." 


Memories  of  Swinburne,   With 
Other  Essays. 

By  W.  G.  BLAIKIE  MURDOCH. 
Crown  %vo.     Boards.     Price  $s.  6d.  net. 

"There  is  good  writing  and  sound  criticism  in  Mr.  Blaikie 
Murdoch's  book." — The  Nation. 

"  This  is  a  thoroughly  live  book.  .  .  .  The  paper  on  Swin- 
burne is  a  fine  piece  of  well-balanced  appreciation.  .  .  .  The 
essay  on  George  Moore  is  a  noble  and  thoughtful  estimate  of  a 
strong  man  and  a  strong  writer  who,  had  he  been  born  in  France 
instead  of  in  Britain,  would  have  received  laurel  wreaths  and 
ovations  instead  of  the  petty  insults  of  little  critics." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

"We  find  the  book  worthy  of  its  subjects." — Spectator. 

"  If  it  may  be  granted  that  the  subject  in  art  is  nothing,  and 
the  treatment  everything,  then  we  can  have  nothing  but  words 
of  praise  for  the  writer's  art  in  this  cultured  and  scholarly  book." 
— Irish  Times. 

"On  ne  saurait  toujours  partager  les  avis  de  Mr.  Blaikie 
Murdoch,  mais  on  doit  admirer  sa  nettete  de  vues,  sa  precision 
dans  1'expression,  la  souplesse  de  son  tspirit,  et  reconnaitre 
1'excellence  des  pages  consacrees  a  Swinburne,  a  George  Moore 
et  a  W.  E.  Henley,  entre  autres.  Si  bien  qu'on  en  conclut 
qu'il  est  de  taille  a  prendre  rang,  a  son  heure,  aupres  de  ceux 
qui  ont  pratique  la  critique  comme  un  art,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Walter  Pater,  Edmund  Gosse,  Andrew  Lang,  Arthur  Symons, 
pour  ne  citer  que  ses  compatriotes." — Mr.  DAVRAY  in  theMercure 
de  France. 

"The  book  is  one  that  will  be  treasured  by  all  who  appreciate 
conscientious  criticism." — Madame. 
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The  Spirit  of  Jacobite  Loyalty. 

By  W.  G.  BLAIKIE  MURDOCH. 
Fcap.  8ro.     Cloth.     Price  ^s.  6J.  net. 

"All  students  of  Jacobitism  must  reckon  with  this  interesting 
little  volume." — The  Spectator. 

"Mr.  Blaikic  Murdoch  writes  from  fulness  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  .  .  .  The  book  from  beginning  to  end  is 
equally  interesting  and  instructive.  It  gathers  together  incidents, 
experiences,  statements,  letters,  that  throw  open  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  who  strove  and  suffered  for  the  exiled  race." — 
Inverness  Ccurier. 

"The  eisay  for  one  who  has  studied  the  '45  is  profoundly 
interesting.  For  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  for  students  of 
the  modern  revival  of  the  Celtic  spirit,  it  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  literature  they  love." — Irish  Times. 

"  Mr.  Blaikie  Murdoch's  patriotic  yet  studiously  moderate 
essay  should  appeal  to  three  classes — to  such  believers  in  Jacobite 
loyalty  as  would  like  additional  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  them  ;  to  such  unbelievers  as  honestly  wish  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  ;  and  to  the  many  who,  indifferent  either 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  are  yet  interested  in  what  a  cultured 
literary  man  has  to  say  regarding  one  of  the  most  romantic 
movements  in  British  history." — Mr.  KENNETH  MACLEOD  in 
The  Celtic  Re-view. 

"  Possesses  an  interest  out  of  proportion  to  its  modest  bulk." 
— Scotsman. 

"Well  balanced,  obviously  sincere,  and  picturesque  in  un- 
elaborated  detail."— T.P.'s  Weekly. 
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Nights  at  the  Opera 


A  series  of  handbooks  for  the  music-lover,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  reproduce  in  an  attractive 
form  an  analysis  of  the  music,  together  with  a 
running  commentary  on  the  dramatic  element 
in  the  opera  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  size 
is  narrow  8vo.  The  following  are  now  re-issued 
at  I/-  net  each  volume ;  also  the  "  Ring "  in  I 
Vol.,  cloth  gilt,  1/6  net. 
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7  BIZET'S  CARMEN         9  MOZART'S  DON  GIOVANNI 

8  GOUNOD'S  FAUST       10  VERDI'S  IL  TROVATORE 
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